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THIS QUEER OLD WORLD. 
It is queer how things go by contraries here, 
‘Tis always too cold or too hot, 
And the prizes we miss, you know, always appear 
To be better than those that we’ve got; 
It is always too wet, or too dusty and dry, 
And the land is too rough or too flat, 
There’s nothing that’s perfect beneath the blue sky, 
—But— 
It’s a pretty good world for all that. 


Some people are born but to dig in the soil, 
And sweat for the bread that they eat, 

While some never learn the hard meaning of toil, 
And live on the things that are sweet; : 

A few are too rich and a lot are too poor, 
And some are too lean or too fat— 

Ah, the hardships are many that men must endure, 

—But— 

It’s a pretty good world for ali that. 


The man who must think envies them that must be 
Ever pounding and digging for men, 
And the man with the pick would be happy if he 
Might play with the brush or the pen! 
All things go by contraries here upon earth, 
Life is empty and sterile and flat; 
Man begins to complain on the day of his birth, 
—But— 
It’s a pretty good werld for all that. 
—Cleveland Leader. 


To-morrow has a rare, alluring sound; 

Tc-day is very prose; and yet the twain 

Are but one vision seen through altered eyes. 

Our dreams inhabit one: our stress and pain 

Surge through the other. Heaven is but to-day 

Made lovely with to-morrow’s face, for aye. 
—Richard Burton. 


BYPROFESSOR B, TITCHENER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
I1f.— THE CULT OF OBSERVATION. 

We are, all of us, so continually called upon to de- 
seribe our experiences,——conversation Consists 
largely in the exchange of observations —that we do 
not realize in ordinary life how complex and difficult 
a thing observation is. True, we have been told the 
story of Eves and No Eves; we assent, if our assent Is 
asked, to the statement that the botanist and the en- 
tomologist see far more in nature than we ourselves 
can see; we may have come across Huxley's remark 
that “there is not one person in a hundred who can 
deseribe the commonest occurrence with even an ap- 
proach to accuracy,” and accepted it as correct. But 
this is all in the intellectual sphere: I do not think 
that many people feel their inaccuracy, have a warm 
and lively sense of their untrustworthiness. ‘That 
can come only by training under conditions whieh 
shall make the difficulties of observation glaring! 
manifest; e. g., by work in science, where a slovenly or 
inadequate record is “shown up,” mercilessly, in the 
results of experiment. 

Nevertheless, a very short and easy excursion into 
pevehology will suffice to bring some of the salient 
facts home to us. Let the reader try to recall the 
state of the weather for the past fourteen days; let 
him draw a ground plan of his native town, or of the 
scheplhouse, which he knew so well, and in which 
he moved with such automatic precision; nay, let him 
leave the room in which he is now sitting, and, in an- 
other room, make out an inventory of its furniture 
and decoration, noting down the pattern of wall-paper 
and carpet, the arrangement of books and pictures; or, 
if he be used to handling a typewriter, let him write 
out the order of letters and signs on the key-board of 


the instrument. Ile will be nothing less than amazed 
a the outcome. Certain things, certain facts, will 
stand out with a vigorous insistence; the rest of the 
picture will be an uncertain haze. Blurs, omissions, 
sheer mistakes, will occur in what seems an unac- 
countable manner, So we are led to our first conclu- 
sion: that untrained observation is always selective 
observation. Some events are “naturally” observed; 
others, as naturally, pass unobserved (1). 

Let us, now, set ourselves a task of observation; let 
us make an effort to note the whole of some phe- 
nomenon, We have, perhaps, a roomful of people. 
Let some member of the company leave the room: 
then let him enter again, and go through a series of 
movements which are to be observed by all present: 
when the action is completed, let everyone write down 
what he has seen. Or—to reduce the problem to still 
lower terms—let an outline figure be drawn on a 
blackboard, and, after some seconds’ contemplation, 
be wiped out, and reproduced on paper by the specta- 
tors. In both cases the diversity of result will be sur- 
prising. Each one sees, not simply what is there to 
see, but what is there as it is modified by association, 
hy the observer’s past experience. As experience has 
been, so will observation be. The tale is told of a 
hoy, shown a budding yeast-plant under the micro- 
scope, who informed his father that the doctor had 
helped him to see a little bit of a goat on glass! 
Somé chance resemblance, some analogy of fancy, had 
outweighed the direct information given. But the 
adult is led astray by association, no less than the 
child. And so we come to a second point: that even 


“when we are interested to observe, when we have 


selected something for observation, we do not observe 
accurately. The subjective colors the objective; the 
trend of our mind determines, in large measure, the 
matter of observation. 

Observation, then, the unbiased and reliable de- 
scription of things experienced, is an ideal that can be 
realized only by careful training, involving pains and 
labor. It implies patience, resoluteness, self-sacrifice. 
And the reason that we are not more acutely aware of 
this is simply the fact that we are rarely called to ac- 
count for what we narrate in everyday life. 

I have been led to pen these remarks by the reading 
of some of the recent literature of nature study. It 
is proposed to introduce nature study even into the 
kindergarten: from the time that they are taught any- 
thing, children are to be taught the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Now, that the 
kindergarten as it is exists far more for the sake of the 
tencher than for that of the child; and that the ‘or- 
thodox” kindergarten teaching is largely wrong: 
these are truisms, which will be granted by all save 
these who are hopelessly committed to the system (2). 
And if nature study in the kindergarten means, say, 
the physical geography of the sand-pile, worked out 
with spade and bucket, then I am strongly in favor of 
it. My own kindergarten ideal is that of disciplined 
play alternating with play undiseiplined. But if 
nature study means discriminative work, the work of 
comparing, noting minute differences, classifying,—if 
it means work that demands nice muscular co-ordina- 
tion, such as the drawing of leaves,—if it means work 
that requires continuance of observation, sustained 
interest—then [Tam sure that it is out of place. 
Above all, the “whole truth” about plants and ani- 
mals must not be allowed to displace myth and fairy- 
tale. Why not? Beeause these stories are norinal 
and natural to the human being in the first stages of 
his development. Science itself assures us of this: 
most of our Teutonic fairy-tales are, as Professor Kar! 
Pearson has convincingly shown (3), couched in terms 
of the matriarchate; and the young child, so far as it 
is in its own right a member of any community, is a 


member of a matriarchal community. Another 


(1.) The psychological reasons for this selectiveness are set forth in 
my “Primer of Psychology,” 1898, pp. 76 ff 

(2.) In the report of a recent discussion on education, I find the fol- 
lowing sentiment attributed to a prominent kindergartner ( sit venia 
verbo!) : “The child has more to teach the teacher than the teacher 
has for the child.’”’ Foran indictment of kindergarten methods, see 
N. Oppenheim, ** The Development of the Child,” 1898, ch, V. 

(3,) Ef. “The Chances of Death, and Other Essays,"’ 1897, 


reason?’ Because fairy-tales serve to develop 
the  child’s sense of humor, as the “whole 
truth” cannot do; and the Anglo-Saxon race, 
despite the “Pickwick Papers” and ‘The Tramp 
Abroad,” is woetully deficient in humor. Matter-of- 
factness, cCommonplaceness, is one of our besetting 
sins. Another reason? Because these fairy tales are 
a part of our folk-heritage; they permeate our litera- 
ture, and season our serious thinking. Will any man 
who has known them confess a willingness to give 
them up? Would any man willingly miss the count- 
less allusions to them, in poetry and prose, that are 
scattered through the length and breadth of English 
literature? [ tvow not. And there is yet another 
reason: the fact that, try to write the whole truth as 
you may, you cannot escape the atmosphere of fairy- 
land, the “anthropomorphism” of it, if we must have 
a scientific word. | have been reading a leaflet on the 
lite history of the toad, written by a naturalist of high 
standing, and intended for pupils who have far out- 
grown the kindergarten. I find the following sen- 
tences: “What queer feelings the little toad must 
have when the soft, smooth bottom of the pond and 
the pretty plants, and the water that supported it so 
nicely, are all to be left behind for the hard, rough, 
dry land! . .. The little toad is very brave... it 
isalso careful. . If it were foolish as well as brave, 
it might be filled with vanity and stay out in the sun 
till it dmed up.” The toad of fairy-land may appre- 
ciate the beauty of plants, and succumb to the emotion 
of vanity. But if we are in search of truth, we must 
not do such violence as this to genetic psychology. 
Our life-history becomes a pseudo fairy-tale, and we 
have, unawares, spiced our dish with the very condi- 
ment that we thought unwholesome. 

| for one, then, desire no nature study, if (as 
(‘haucer says) it “makith that ther ben no fayeries.” 

further: I can see objection to nature study be- 
vond the limits of the kindergarten. As, for instance, 
that it brings too prominently forward the notion of 
interest, to the overshadowing of the notion of dis- 
The pendulum has swung from teaching by 
authority to teaching by pleasure. I doubt whether, 
just now, it has not traveled too far in the latter diree- 
tion. Again, | think that there is some danger, in 
offering a “taste of everything” to the pupil, that we 
fall back towards the old idea ofa curriculum, a 
smattering of all sorts of subjects, with no thorough 
knowledge of any. And this is the very thing that 
the “elective system” has been designed to avoid. 
Again, | fear that, in the effort to smooth the road of 
learning, we may not, after all, be quite fair to our 
Science is, 


cipline, 


pupils. For science is not nature study. 
for several vears of the student’s life, drudgery, 
hard, steady, unremitting, uninteresting work at the 
orthography and etymology and syntax of nature; 
very different from the “marvelous” and “faseinat- 
ing’ and “wonderful” things of nature study. 
Science is a hard mistress, and her rewards come late. 
And vet again, even if nature study be desirable, 
have we sufficiently educated our teachers, the 
teachers who teach and the teachers who write? For 
example, | find no single reference, in the leaflet just 
mentioned, to the mechanism of sexual reproduction. 
Now an intelligent child is sure to ask the question: 
Where do the eggs come from? And, if he seeks the 
toads in their native haunts (as he is advised to do), he 
will surely come upon scores of coupled animals in the 
breeding season: questions will arise here too. The 
teacher should be informed by the writer how such 
questions are to be met: or, rather, the general topie 
should be ventilated and discussed, and a conclusion 
arrived at, before either teaching or writing 1s 
attempted. 

To come back to my original text: observation is 
not easy. It is by no means self-evident that one 
should seek to mduce the habit of observation, an 
attitude of the adult scientific mind, upon the im- 
mature organism. It is by no means certain’ that, 
endeavoring to modify the difficulties of observation 
for the pupils of primary schools, we are not losing 
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sight of the real aim of these schools, discipline,— 
and undoing with our left hand what we accomplish 
with our right. There are two proverbs, a Greek and 
a Roman, that may well find application here. ‘The 
one enjoins us to beware of excess,—Nothing too 
much.” it runs; the ether bids us make haste slowly. 
These two proverbs, indeed, constitute the hinge 
upon which all that | have written in this Journal 
turns. In my first paper | tried to show that what 
is needed for teaching is a theory of education—not 
a Herbartian theory, or a [legelian theory, or a Spen- 
cerian theory, but a theory that shall include all these 
and more besides. In my second paper, I pointed 
out that what seemed at first sight to be a very simple 
problem (the discovery of a test of mental fatigue) 
has attracted the attention of several competent en- 
quirers, that the method of approaching it has filtered 
through several minds, and that, nevertheless, there 
is still work to be done before a satisfactory conclu- 
sion is reached. In the present paper, | have sought 
to prove that the benefits of nature study are not so 
obvious and undeniable as has been supposed. 
should, however, fail of my purpose, if 1 wrought 
nothing but discouragement in the mind of the 
reader. Ile must remember that the scientific man 
aims to know, the practical man to do. The former 
will always be keen to see faults and imperfections in 
a scheme of action; the latter will be prone to act 
hefore the time is ripe. Safety lies in a compromise 
between the two extremes,—in the something which 
is not too much, and in the progress which is not too 
hurried. 


HOLIDAYS.—(1.) 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE, 


OCTOBER. 

Both in September and October come the times for 
the autumn fairs held in many New England country 
towns. In October the harvesting is over, but in 
either month the children are glad enough of a holi- 
day. They are saving up their money for weeks 
beforehand. 

These fairs have usually been called “Cattle 
Shows,” and the name was more suitable even a few 
years ago than it is now. The farmers far and near 
brought their finest animals to be exhibited, and 
prizes were given to the owners of the best horses, 
cows, or poultry. 

Farmers’ wives and daughters brought butter, 
cheese, or bread, and sometimes rugs and quilts, all 
home work. Here and there might be seen a nice 
piece of patch-work done by a very old lady, or some 
other sewing done by a very little girl, and when the 
cemmittees came to examine the different kinds of 
work, they were sure to give premiums for both those 
specimens. 

Now in many fairs there is a “Children’s Depart- 
ment,” and prizes are given to girls and boys for 
their best samples of sewing, mending, drawing, and 
carpentry. 

As time passes on the autumn fairs are growing 
larger and larger. They last several days, and in the 
exhibition many things are to be seen which are not 
in any way connected with farming. 

There are not only oxén and horses, butter and 
cheese and fruits, but horse-troiting and bicycle 
races, and the children who care nothing for these 
can look for the jugglers and the “flying horses,” the 
candy stalls and ice-cream stands. 

There are many persons, farmers and their friends, 
who go to see the “stock,” but there are also many 
others who spend long days at the fair and never see 
any animal but a trotting horse from first to last. 
They go to “have a good time” and they usually 
have it. 

Such fairs are common in English villages,—at 
many of them it is the regular time and place for hir- 
ing servants. If a farmer wants a man to work in 

his fields, or a woman is looking for a girl to do her 
kitchen work. or attend to her dairy, they go there 
to find such persons, just as in this country people go 
to an “I-mployment Office.” 
vants may be hired are called “mops,” Sometimes 


These fairs where ser-’ 
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they are known as “hiring-fairs,” while others where 
no such business is done are called “pleasure-fairs.” 

The 31st of October is not a holiday appointed by 
law. but in many places it is a time of festivity. It 
is called Allhallow e’en, that is, the eve of All- 
nallow, the former name of All Saints’ day, Novem- 
ber Ist. 

In old times people believed that angels and other 
good spirits were abroad at that time and would help 
those who wished to know about their future life, 
whether there was good or bad fortune in store for 
them. So they would try charms or spells, as they 
were called: by some of these a person would find out 
whether he would live te be old, what sort of busi- 
ness he weuld have, and so on. One charm was to 
melt lead and drop it into cold water; it takes very 
strange shapes; if it looked like a church, the boy 
trying the charm might be a minister, the girl a 
ininister’s wife; sometimes the lead was thought to 
look like a camp; that was thought to be a promise 
of military life for boy or girl—a soldier or a soldier’s 
wife. One may fancy almost any shape for a bit of 
cooling lead,—and people who do not believe these 
fancies like to amuse themselves with them. 

Young people like to have their birthday kept as 
a holiday,—certainly every boy feels that his twenty- 
first birthday is an occasion of some importance. 
Then he comes of age; he is a boy no longer, but a 
man among men. He can vote and so help in making 
the laws which are to govern his town, his state, his 
country. 

A state may be said to come of age when it ceases 
to be a territory and becomes a state of the union,— 
“the union one and inseparable.” Nevada keeps the 
anniversary of her “coming of age” on the 31st of 
October. She entered the union on that day in 1864. 


A MODEL SCHOOLROOM. 


[The Ulustrations are Amateur Photographs by Ben. L. Jones.} 


BY CORA SHERMAN-ROHLFING, 


Much has been written and said about bringing 
into the school life of children the artistic and the 
beautiful, and by cultivating and stimulating a love 
for the higher forms of art, inspiring in them elevat- 
ing thoughts and impulses. Many theories on this 


subject have been propounded and in some instances 
marked advancement has been made. Notable 
among those who have achieved success in this direc- 
tion is John FE. Baggett, principal of the North 
school of Waukegan, [linois, who has transformed 
the formerly prosaic schoolroom into a place of great 
interest and attractiveness. 

It is not in the up-to-date building of one of our 
large cities that we find this model schoolroom, but 
in the old-fashioned, squarely-built structure that 
has for many years served as the North school of 
Waukegan. 

After climbing the well-worn stairs, we are ad- 
mitted into a room that is a positive revelation. The 
dreary black-and-white room, so identified with the 
school day memories of most of us, seems to have 


passed into eclipse and in its stead we see what at 
first glance appears to be the atelier of an artist. 

The room is rectangular in shape, lending itsel{ 
advantageously to decoration. At its windows are 
dainty white muslin sash-curtains, and the walls, on 
every side, are covered with pictures. These are by 
no means purely decorative, but have an important 
bearing upon the work of the school. They furnish 
the subjects of lessons, and the interest they arouse 
serves to impress upon the mind of the child the 
lesson with which they are associated. 

The regulation blackboard extends around the 
room, and the space between it and the floor is covered 
with a plain paper in a light shade of green. Tiny 
wood mouldings divide the space into panels of differ- 
ent sizes and shapes, and in these the unframed pic- 
tures are mounted. There are photographs, engrav- 
ings, and a multitude of half-tones from the leading 
magazines. They are not arranged heterogeneously, 
in an unrelated way, but are often grouped with a 
definite purpose. In one panel we find a circle 
formed of portraits of musicians surrounding a larger 
one of, perhaps, Wagner; in the next the portrait of 
some author, a view of his home ‘and scenes’ from 
some of his books; the stage is represented by some 
of its stars; in another, a picture of the late Burne- 


Jones and several examples of his work. One of the 
latest is a patriotic panel which displays the United 
States and Cuban flags, pictures of President Me- 
Kinley, of Dewey and Sampson and some of their 
boats. 

Just above the blackboard, all around the room, is 
a row of portraits of notable people from every coun- 
try and calling. ‘There are authors, poets, historians, 
soldiers, statesmen, musicians, artists, architects, in- 
ventors—everyone to whom is attached anything of 
importance. Immediately above this line of faces is 
one of photographs of places and objects of interest, 
‘anging from Niagara Falls and the Holy Cross 
mountain to the Ponte Veechio and Giotto’s Cam- 
panile. These are used in geography and _ history 
lessons. 

The remaining space above is papered in a darker 
shade of green than that used for the dado, and 
against this are hung the framed pictures. We find 
portraits of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant; of 
Longfellow, Emerson, and Byron. In a long frame 
are a number of the master musicians; in another are 
poets. 

A love for the best in art is stimulated by such 
masterpieces as the wonderful Sistine Madonna and 
the Madonna della Sedia, and Raphael, himself—the 
painter whom children love most—is, in picture- 
form, their daily companion. Five heads of the 
Christ-Child, framed together, always appeal to the 
children, and they are much interested in comparing 
the different artists’ conception of our Blessed 
Saviour. 

Millet, with a number of his forceful representa- 
tions of peasant-life in France, occupies a wall space. 

Not long ago, there were brought into the school 
the photographs of Rubens, Rembrandt, and Van 
Dyke. The sequence of suggestions they presented 
furnished lessons for several days. The pupils were 
required to spell correctly the names of these artists; 
to learn something of their lives; to what nation they 
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belonged—which in turn suggested the part the 
Dutch had played in this country, thus reviewing the 
history of the settlement of New York. The process 
by which the pictures were reproduced—photog- 
raphy-—was talked about and a lesson written upon 
it. The words in these lessons comprise the spelling 
lesson for the day, and the writing is marked. Many 
cf these papers are really fine specimens of penman- 
ship. 

A number of busts give a pleasing variety, and 
there is a panel of blackboard against which a col- 
lection of casts and medallions are thrown into bold 
relief. Barye’s lion mounts guard, flanked by 
Donatello’s cherubs on the left; on the right, the 
masterful head of Beethoven. 

The United States flag plays an important part in 
the decoration of this room, and the children are 
taught to love and reverence it, for Mr. Baggett be- 
lieves patriotism to be a very essential part of the 
education of the American child. The large, beauti- 
ful flag that is the property of the school was loaned 
at the time the accompanying views were taken, 
which accounts for its absence. 

A charming color-note is struck by the scarlet 
geraniums in the “plant window,” the gay lanterns 
attached to each window shade, the umbrella and 
Japanese baby that are suspended from the ceiling. 
A unique feature isa flight of swallows, cut from 
black paper and arranged upon the wall in very 
natural, bird-like attitudes. 

The methods of teaching employed by the princi- 
pal ef this school are peculiarly his own. The les- 
sons become a form of entertainment rather than a 
trial, and even a stupid child, whose attention is ever 
diverted from his studies, cannot fail to absorb 
something of real value by continual contact with so 
much that is elevating. 

The roll-call is somewhat original. The names of 
the pupils are not spoken, but each responds to his 
or her own number. When number one is called 
the pupil rises and, instead of answering “present,” 
gives a fact. Thus: “The Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth in 1620”; “Emerson says, ‘Life wastes itself 
while we are preparing to live’”’; “Shakespeare was 


‘born at Stratford-on-Avon in April, 1564, and died 
in April, 1616.” 


The pupils are well-posted in “current events,” as 
the daily papers and several of the principal maga- 
zines are subseribed for to be used in the school. 
The reading lesson for each day includes articles 
taken from the papers. ‘These articles are cut into 
paragraphs, numbered, and distributed. They are 
then read according to number, notes taken, and, 
after the reading, criticisms on pronunciation are 
made. The object is to make readers, rather than 
eloeutionists, of the children. 

The magazines contribute to the history lessons, 
vivine details that are otherwise not easily obtainable. 
magazine 
Through 


Mneouraged hy their principal, several 
clubs have been formed among the pupils. 
this into the 


ecarrving information which, in many cases, would be 


medium the books are taken homes, 


acquired in no other way. 
The monthly calendar is always ad source of muel 


interest. An artist friend of the school sends, each 


month, a water-color drawing of a scene typical of 
the month. This is placed on a door and around it 
are tacked clippings from papers and pictures of 
people who have been brought prominently into 
notice, or of celebrities whose birth or death anniver- 
saries occur during the month. Such anniversaries 
are noticed by appropriate exercises in the school. 
bv the end of the month the door is almost entirely 
covered with items and pictures collected from day to 
day. ‘These are spoken for in advance and are kept 
hy the pupils as souvenirs. 

The imaginative element, which is so vastly inport- 
ant in the training of children, receives careful stimu- 
lation and guidance, as is shown in the drawing les- 
Poems are read and the pupils make sketches 
of the impressions conveyed to their minds by the 
various verses. A period in history is illustrated in 
the sume way, each child exhibiting his own taste and 
originality. 

Much attention is devoted to music, only the best 
composers being studied. A piece of music is 
written upon the blackboard, and is copied by the 
children into books which they have prepared for the 
purpese. These books are made by the children 
themselves. Ruled musie paper is used for the 
leaves, and the covers of many display considerable 
artistic ability. At the close of each term the books 
present a choice collection from the compositions of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and others of the 
famous masters. 

The music is arranged for three parts; the girls 
singing first and second soprano, the boys carrying 
the alto. Schubert’s “Rest Thee, Dear One,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Lift Thine Eyes,” and others equally 
beautiful and rendered by the school with charming 
effect. 

Patriotic music is much in vogue at present, and 
the enthusiastic manner in which these young 
Amcricans sing “America,” “Marching to Cuba,’ 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner” is truly inspiring, 
and one is thankful for the privilege of having been 
born a child of “Unele Sam.” 

Every Friday afternoon throughout the school year 
is devoted to the entertainment of the school and its 
guests. Fach Friday is given in charge of some 
friend of the school, who arranges the programme of 
the day, and prepares a lecture on a subject caleulated 
to interest the pupils. The room is always tastefully 
decorated, and the parents of the children and all 
who are interested are invited to be present. Arriv- 
ing at the school, the guests are cordially welcomed 
hy the principal and given seats by some of the older 
boys, who act as ushers. 

In the lecture course of the past year a beautiful 
talk was given on the life of Raphael. Photographs 
of seme of the artist’s principal pictures added to the 
charm of the programme, to which the children lis- 
tened as though fascinated. Millet was the subject 
of another afternoon, when the significance of his 
wonderful paintings was explained, a strong paper 
upon his life was read, and the ethical value of his 
work clearly shown. 

A lecture on patriotism was supplemented by the 
Hygiene was skillfully and 


Solis. 


singing of national airs. 
entertainingly treated by a woman whose practice as 
a physician gave to her words the added value of ex- 
A surgeon graphically portrayed his pro- 


perience 
An eX- 


fessional experiences during the civil war. 
hibition of water-colors furnished a pleasing after- 
noon. An elocutionist came out from Chicago and 
delighted the children with sketches, wherein the 
Hibernian played the leading role. 

Beethoven, Griege, and Mendelssohn respectively 
supplied the theme of musical entertainments. An 
outline of the life and characteristics was given, also 
sumerous anecdotes descriptive of the obstacles and 
success attendant upon the musical career of each, 
and explanatory remarks on the technical and moral 
Vocal and in- 
works of the 


sivnificance of their compositions, 


strumental selections from the 
posers iHustrated the lectures, and a large portrait of 
the artist under discussion was placed upon an easel 
draped with the flag of his native land, 

Many very fine programmes, consisting of music, 
and physieal-eulture drills, are con- 
tributed by the children. 


Thus it is that the pupils of this school receive, 


recitallones. 


interwoven with the regular work, much of the best 
in literature, music, and art. 

The interest that the children take in their school 
life has a very marked effect upon the attendance and 
decorum of the school. Almost the only reason for 
absence is illness, and the air of quiet refinement 
which pervades the room is a subject of remark by the 
many visitors. 

These children are of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades; just at the impressionable age when 
the character is forming and the mind is susceptible 
to influence. 

’xperience and an almost intuitive understanding 
of children have materially aided Mr. Baggett in his 
efforts to bring into the lives of the pupils under his 
guidance all that is possible of an ennobling and up- 
ifting nature. 

This influence is not only apparent in the school, 
hut extends into the homes, suggesting new lines of 
thought, developing latent aspirations, and broaden- 
ing many lives. 

Of how much this means to the pupils, they are, at 
present, unconscious, but that children surrounded 
hy this atmosphere must receive benefit morally, as 
well as mentally, is undoubted; as the mere contem- 
plation of beauty exerts a civilizing and refining influ- 
ence that can be brought to bear in no other way. 


A LESSON ON NUTS 


** Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 
So the schoolboy recites, but | fear neither he nor 
thought to the botanical 
It is, in faet, one of the 


his hearers give much 
character of the acorn. 


most perfect examples of the form of fruits known as — 


nuts. A nut may be defined as a one-celled, one- 
seeded, indehiscent fruit, with a hard shell. Many 
nuts are surrounded by a kind of involucre called a 


Fig. 1. 


cupule or cup, which is, however, no portion of the 


fruit. Beechnuts, acorns, chestnuts, walnuts, Brazil 
nuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, and cocoanuts are 
familiar forms of this fruit, some of which will be 
described more at length in this article. Many nuts 
have a commercial value, being relished as food, 
while some contain oil useful in medicine and the 
arts. 

The Acorn.—The fruit of the oak is round, taper- 
ing somewhat, and enveloped at the lower end by a 
sealy cup. Probably many pupils remember pleasant 
games of imitative housekeeping in which the crock- 


Many 


species of the oak are found in America, the best 


ery consisted largely of the cupules of acorns. 


known being the white oak, black oak, chestnut oak, 
live oak, scarlet oak, willow oak, and red oak. Most 
of the North American oaks are valuable as timber 
trees, the wood being especially valuable in’ ship- 
height and live 
contains tannin 


building. The trees reach a great 
for hundreds of years. ‘The 
and a bitter principle valued in medicine as a tonic. 
The length of the fruit stalks varies in different 


bark 


species. In some the acorns are almost sessile, in 
others the stalks are of considerable length, and the 
acorns grow in pairs (see lig. 1). Fig. 2 shows the 
cupule of an acorn, and lig. 3 a section of 

the nut showing the embryo, cte. A 

Among the earliest inhabitants of (i) 

Kurope acorns were an important Per: 

article of food. They 

re relished in Spain, and although man, as a 
rule, in America does not consider this fruit a desir- 
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able article of food, it forms the diet of many animals; 
viz.: the bear, squirrel, wild swine, raccoon, wild tur- 
keys, and pigeons. 

The beechnut is the fruit of a lofty, wide-spread- 
ing tree found in the cool sections of America and 
Europe. The nuts are three-cornered, of an oily 
nature, and enveloped in a prickly four-cleft bur. 
hey are so small that they do not pay for the 
trouble of drying and opening, hence are not valued 
by man asa food, but animals fatten upon them. 
Oil is obtained from a species in France, which is 
used for illuminating purposes. 

Chestnuts.—These are the fruit of a tall forest 
tree, principally found in America. The fruit is 
covered with a bur, closely crowded with sharp, stiff 

bristles, making it difficult to handle 

(see Fig. 4). When mature the bur 
: opens and shows the nuts, from one 
= to three in number, which /& 
are ina downy cup. The 
nuts are roundish, taper- ris. 5. 
ing to a point, smooth at the lower 

Fic. 4. part and covered with a slight down 
toward the tip (Fig. 5). The nuts are relished 
as food, those of American trees, although smaller. 
having a much finer flavor than uropean species. 
A dwarf chestnut tree found in the Southern states 
is only from six to eight feet high. 

The horse-chestnut is an entirely different species, 
the nut of considerable size, so named because it was 
formerly ground and fed to horses. ‘The tree isa 
native of Constantinople, but is at present found in 
the temperate regions of both continents. The 
American species is often called the buckeye. 

The hazelnut grows on a small, branching shrub 
from three to six feet high. The nut is about three- 
fourths inches wide and less in length, roundish, with 
a light brown, bony shell. It has a cup at its base, 
formed of two broad leaves, covered with coarse hair. 
The taste of this nut is agreeable, but the fruit has 
not been cultivated and improved in size and flavor, 
as many other nuts have been. A species of hazel- 
nut tree found in Constantinople grows to be from 
fifty to sixty feet in height. 

The walnut, hickory nut, and the butternut all 
belong to the same 
family. The trees are 
lofty, with fine timber, 
and are found in the 
temperate portions of 
both hemispheres. 
The fruit of the walnut is rich and oily. It is quite 
large, and is covered with a spongy, undivided husk, 
having a pleasant odor. The shell of the fruit is 
hard and rough. Fig. 6 gives three views of the 
walnut; the husk, the shell, and the kernel, or seed. 
‘Lhe kernels are very nutritious and are usedl beth in 
the raw state and in confectionery and faney cooking. 
Mil obtamed from them is used both in ecoking and 
in painting. 

The butternut is long and ovate, 
eovered with short glandular hairs 
(rig. 7). The thin, leathery husk 
within contains a nut about two inches 
long. It is very oily and soon becomes 
rancid. When carefully dried the nuts == 
form a pleasant food. Fic. 7. 


Hickory nuts are large and round, enveloped in a 
husk which opens when ripe by four seams (Fig. 8). 
The tree is peculiar to America, 
and is stately and elegant. The 
husk is very thick. The nuts are 
yellowish white and marked with 
four distinet angles to correspond 
with the seams of the husk. The 
kernels are sweet and much used 
as food. The principal varieties of hickory nuts are 


the shellbark, pignut, mocker-nut, and bitternut. 
Cocoanuts.—-These are the fruit of a species of 

palm, originally found in the South Sea islands and 

Indian coasts, now found in all lropical regions. 


trees are from Ixly to 100 feet high, surmounted by a 


crown of leaves from twelve to twenty feet in length. 
The fruit grows in short racemes, bearing from five to 
fifteen nuts. Ten or twelve of these racemes are 
often seen on a tree at the same ‘time, the annual 
product of a tree being about eighty or 100 nuts. A 
tree continues productive for about seventy-five 
years. There are three black scars at the end of the 
cocoanut shell, one of 
which can be pierced 
easily and forms an 
exit for the milk and 
the embryo which is 
situated there (Figs. 
9 and 10). The thick husk en- 
veloping the nut gives it the 
necessary protection (Fig. 11). 
Cocoanuts form a great part of 
the food of the inhabitants of many tropical coun- 
tries. It is eaten raw’and in cur- 
_ vies. ‘The milk is considered very 
s\ healthy, and both milk and kernel 
. are well liked in this 
country. The shell 
(Fig. 12) is often highly 
polished and _ carved 
and made into cups, 
bowls, and ladles. A 
fixed oil called cocoanut oil or cocoanut 
butter is contained in the nut, and is used in manu- 
facturing soap, candles, lamp oi], and liniment. 


Fic, 9. 


10. 


Fig. 11. 


THE STUDY OF LONGFELLOW S POEM, 
“ KERAMOS.” 


BY ELIZABETH G. MELCHER, BOSTON, 


The pupils are to have before them a copy of the 

Previous to the opening lesson ask the pupils to try 
to find a picture of a potter at his wheel, and draw, or 
have drawn, on the blackboard one of these pictures. 
(See Harper's Magazine, December, 1877). 

Call attention to the picture, and to further secure 


the interest of the pupils, give a brief synopsis of the 
poem. 
The main points to be made are: first, the potter 
singing at his work, and second, the listener, spec- 
tator, or poet, represented by the pronoun I, who 
travels in imagination to the different parts of the 
world most famous for its beautiful works of Ceramic 
ar 

During the singing of the first stanza by the potter, 
the poet sees in imagination the potter at his wheel 
under the hawthorn tree with the sunshine playing 
through the boughs as he forms the shapeless mass 
according to his thought. 

During the singing of the second stanza by the 
potter, the poet visits in imagination the northern 
shores of France, and goes on to Delft, the centre of 
the potter’s trade in Holland. 

Here he sees flagons for beer and wine, pilgrim 
flasks decorated with fleurs-de-lis, “fand ships upon a 
pewter-topped  tankards, and painted 
tiles of parlor walls and corridor, made beautiful with 


es 
rorihe sea 


fadeless flowers, 


During the singing of the third stanza, the poet 


travels in imagination in France and visits Palissy. 
“This madman, as the people say, ‘ 
Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fires.” 


During the singing of the fourth stanza, the pov 
floats along through the art centres of Spain and 
Italy, and sees the ruby-lustred blazing furnaces o/ 
the Balearic Isles, Gubbio’s workshops, and in south- 
ern Italy finds,— 

“Figures that almost move and speak, 
And, buried amid mould and weeds, 


Still in their attitudes attest 
The presence of the graceful Greek.’ 


During the singing of the fifth stanza, the poet is 
wafted in his flight southward, taking in Sicily and 


“And see the fabulous earthen jars, 
Huge as were those wherein the maid 
Morgiana found the Forty Thieves.” 


During the singing of the sixth stanza the poct flies 
eastward to China to a town where three thousand fur- 
naces glow and incessantly fill the air with smoke, 
and visits Nankin, which holds 

“The Tower of Porcelain, strange and old.” 


uring the singing of the seventh stanza the poet 
drifts to “the islands of the Japanese” and describes 
how the sky-lark, the stork, the crane, the saffron 
dawn, the sunset red, are painted on their lovely jars. 
Then comes the peal of the church bell proclaim- 
ing noon has come. 
The potter hears, stops his wheel, throws down his 
apron, and ends his simple song. , 
“Stop, stop, my wheel! Too soon, too soon 
The noon will be the afternoon, 
Too soon to-day be yesterday; 
Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the past, 
And all are ground to dust at last, 
And trodden into clay!” 


After this introduction comes the more serious con- 
sideration of the poem. 

Tell the pupils that the ancient Greeks are rightly 
considered to have produced the finest works in rude 
clay that have ever been seen. That the word 
“ceramic” is derived from the Greek “keramos,.” 
which means pottery. That far back in the remot: 
ages of antiquity the first potter lived. That the firs! 
clay work was not burned, but sun-dried, and at firs! 
devoted to domestie uses; but when the demand cam: 
tor larger vessels, both for storage and transport, th 
unaided hand could no longer produce them, and. 
necessity being the mother of invention, a wheel or 
table was contrived by which the clay could be 1 
volved as the potter guided the formation of its shape: 
with bis land. 

Have the class comnut ta THe the first stanza, 
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“Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound: 
So spins the flying world away! 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand; 
For some must follow and some command, 
Though all are made of clay!” 


Have the class read through the following lines, 
trying to make such a mental picture as the words 
suggest, and have the pupils tell the result of the 
effort :— 


“Thus sang the Potter at his task 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn tree, 
While o’er his features, like a mask, 
The quilted sunshine and leaf shade 
Moved, as the boughs above him swayed, 
And clothed him, till he seemed to be 
A figure woven in tapestry, 

So sumptuously was he arrayed 

In that magnificent attire 

Of sable tissue flaked with fire. 

Like a magician he appeared, 

A conjurer without book or beard; 
And while he plied his magic art— 
For it was magical to me— 

I stood in silence and apart, 

And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up to meet the master’s hand, 
And now contract and now expand, 
And even his slightest touch obey; 
While ever in a thoughtful mood 

He sang his ditty, and at times 
Whistled a tune between the rhymes, 
As a melodious interlude.” 


‘The pupils will easily picture the potter, or worker, 
and the spectator, listener, or poet, the former hap- 
pily singing at his task in this beautiful spot under 
the hawthorn tree, through whose branches the fleeks 
and glints of sunshine make wondrous transforma- 
lions as to figure, features and attire,—the latter a 
more dim and shadowy being, apart. and vet of it. 

Call for a description of the hawthorn tree. 

Why “quilted” sunshine? 

Ask for explanation of “attire of sable tissue flaked 
with fire.” 

Call for the meaning of marl, sumptuously, 
magician. 

Have the class learn the second stanza: 


“Turn, turn, my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange; 
Nothing that is can pause or stay; 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day.” 


Have the class read through the following lines: 


“Thus still the Potter sang, and still, 
By some unconscious act of will, 

The melody and even the words 

Were intermingled with my thought, 
As bits of colored thread are caught 
And woven into nests of birds. 

And thus to regions far remote, 
Beyond the ocean’s vast expanse, 
This wizard in the motley coat 
Transported me on wings of song, 
And by the northern shores of France 
Bore me with restless speed along. 
What land is this, that seems to be 

A mingling of the land and sea? 

This land of sluices, dikes, and dunes? 
Chis water-net, that tessellates 

The landscape? this unending maze 
Of gardens, through whose latticed gates 
The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze; 
Where in long summer afternoons 
The sunshine, softened by the haze, 
Comes streaming down as through a sereen; 
Where over fields and pastures green 
The painted ships float high in air, 
And over all and everywhere 

The sails of windmills sink and soar 
Like wings of sea-gulls on the shore. 


“What land is this? Yon pretty town 
Is Delft, with all its wares displayed; 
The pride, the market-place, the crown 
And centre of the Potter's trade. 

See! every house and room is’ bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plates that on the dresser shine; 


Flagons to foam with Flemish beer, 
Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine, 
And pilgrim flasks with fleurs-de-lis, 
And ships upon a rolling sea, 
And tankards pewter-topped, and queer 
With comic mask and musketeer! 
Each hospitable chimney smiles 
A welcome from its painted tiles; 
The parlor walls, the chamber floors, 
The stairways and the corridors, 
The borders of the garden walks, 

’ Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 
That never droop in winds or showers, 
And never wither on their stalks.” 


The pupils readily see that the listener is in evidence 
liere, and that in imagination he wanders in other 
lands, northern France and Holland being the par- 
ticular places at this time. 

Who is meant by “this wizard in the motley coat?” 
Why motley? Describe more fully “this land of 
sluices, dikes, and dunes?” 

~ 


ihe 


ab 


The word “tessellates” brings in the subject of 
mosaic work formed by inlaying colored materials in 
little squares, triangles, ete. Show the force of the 
word tessellates as used in the figure, “this water-net 
that tessellates the landscape.” 

Why imprisoned pinks and tulips? 

“The painted ships float high in air.” Why 
“high?” 

Ask the pupils to find pictures of Dutch scenes 
with water, land, and windmills. 

Give the pupils the characteristics of Delft ware. 


The Delft ware was thin and hard, and was decorated 


with landseapes and scenes by the best painters of 
the time. It was made into tiles, plaques, baskets, 
vases, statuettes, and many other forms. 

Karly in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
adapted their pottery to Chinese ideas, and dropping 
other colors, confined themselves to the use of blue in 
their decorations, and this fine quality of pottery has 
never been equalled by any other country. Ask the 


pupils to see if they have specimens in their homes. 


welask them to bring them, if possible, for all to see. 


Bring out the Duteh characteristic for cleanliness 


by the lines beginning “See! every house and room is 
bright.” 

What is a flagon? A vessel with a narrow mouth 
for holding and conveying liquids. A tankard? A 
rather large drinking vessel with cover. Something 
like a pitcher; grotesque, odd, extraordinary. Why 
“fadeless flowers” ? 

Por drawing—Each pupil draw a flagon, a tankard, 
a tile, and a Dutch scene with a windmill, before the 
next lesson. 

At the beginning of the next lesson, examine the 
drawings brought in, and show the class the illustra- 
tions in the December Harper’s Magazine of 1877. 

| have found these books helpful in my study of 
the poeni:— 

Harper's Magazine, December, 1897. 
porcelain, Harper’s Magazine, April, 1885, 

Ceramic Art,” by Jennie J. Young, with 461 
iliustrations: Boston publie library, shelf No, 4025.66. 

“The Story of the Potter.” by C. F. Binns; Boston 
public library; shelf No, 4029.14. 


Chinese 


A SUGGESTION. 
BY J.C. P. 
If teachers who are in the habit of visiting schools, 
and allof us ought to be-—would adopt the custom 
of the enterprising business man and have ready for 
all stutable occasions a plain business card—written if 
stating the visitors name, including her 
acadeiic degree, if any, the name and grade of the 
school from which she comes and her own particular 
spechilties, how much it would assist the host in his 
ellorts to have his guest get all that she would like to 
Many a busy young teacher whose 
anxiety is aroused by the unexpected entrance of a 


ed lye 


vet from her visit. 


stranger would feel a sudden sense of relief if she. 
could have a card handed to her stating that the 
Visitor is Miss Howard of the Llemenway high sehool, 
hast Orange, N..J., interested in Greek and Latin. 
Such little matters, if properly attended to, help so 
much. 


1. Where is the oldest known gold mine in 
America? 

2. Where has occurred the latest trouble with 
the Indians and how did it originate? 

3. What caused the flight of the immense clouds 
of insects recently observed in Nansas? 

1. We all like to read John Burroughs. Do you 
know in what sort of a place he does his writing? 

5. Why is less cotton likely to be raised in the 
South next vear? 

6. To what responsible position has the Cuban 
Gare, been appointed ? 

i. Where is the *“Broom-corn Palace,” and why 
was it built? 

8. Why have the warships Baltimore and Petrel 
been ordered to China? 

9. Why is Cape Cod a good place to watch the 
unt-lion’s habits? 

10. Where in the United States has there lately 
hoon a destructive West India hurricane, and what 
damage did it do? 

11. Why has General Merritt been sent to Paris? 

What city has been called the capital of 
by a recent writer? 

1. On the Isthmus of Darien, 2,000 feet above the sea 
level, the earliest Spanish explorers found traces of sur- 
face washing for gold. The old Indian inhabitants, with 
the crudest implements, had evidently found what repaid 
them for their labor. More than two centuries ago the 
Spaniards began to sink a shaft, to dig galleries deep 
under ground, and, with rude appliances, the mine yielded 
$30,000 000, Kinally the Indians rallied, drove them 
away, and have succeeded not only in keeping their own 
independence, but in keeping out all other peoples until 
very recently. The records of the Spanish mine had 
been taken to a place of safety, and lately several com- 
panies, guided by these records, have tried to find the 
ancient mines. An English company has lately sue- 
ceeded in locating the ancient shaft. Deep in the earth 
they found the old Spanish galleries, and in them, more 
or less decayed, the ancient implements—iron bars and 
hemmers, leather buckets, wooden bowls to carry the 


{Continued on page 274. 
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Magnify Lafayettte even if no school collection is 
taken. 


It is no test of lovalty to the memory of Lafayette 
that a teacher or a school board declines to take a 
collection toward a $250,000 monument. 


Professor Edmund IL. James of Chicago University 
will be elected to the superintendeney of some great 
city at a fat salary if he doesn’t cease being so sen- 
sible and so active in Chicago school affairs. 


This week Holvoke, Mass., dedicates one of the 
most beautiful public school buildings the 
world. It is the home of the sehool over which 
Charles TH. Weyes presides. Both he and Superin- 
tendent P. W. Search are to be congratulated, 


Superintendent BE. B. Andrews has won a great 
victory in defeating the appointment of Miss Theresa 
Cannon, who had been elected without his reeom- 
mendation. Hereafter he is to have the initiative. 
This is the greatest administrative victory in a long 
time. | 


All the talk about Superintendent Maxwell's re- 
quiring the photograph of every teacher for the edu- 
cational rogues’ gallery of Greater New York was 
merest nonsense. It was too idiotic to be thought 
of. Now New Yorkers are trving to find out where 
the story originated, 


The space for exhibits at the Paris exposition in 
1900 will be less than half that at Chicago, or forty- 
five per cent, At Chicago there were twelve eroups 
of over 1000) sections, and at Paris there will he 
erehteen groups of 120 seetions.  Mhe official allot- 
“eet of space to the United States to date are as 
follows: 

Kducation and sciences, 10.750 square feet; 

Machinery and electricity, 18.120 square feet: agri- 


Culture; » | , 
Pood, foot: mines and 


metallurgy, 5,380 square feet; decoration and furni- 
ture, textile fabrics, chemical industries, and general 
manufactures, 56,000 square feet. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY COURSE. 

The Twentieth Century Club, the conception of 
Edwin D. Mead of the New England Magazine, is 
the most useful organization of its kind that Boston 
has ever known. It was organized to promote a 
finer public spirit and a better social order, Of its 
many departments that which devotes itself to eduea- 
tion is of special value to the community. Last year 
the lectures by Professor Josiah Royce were emi- 
nently successful, the hall of Boston University being 
crowded at every session. This season the first 
courses will open November 5, and will consist of ten 
lectures by Professor John M. Tyler of Amherst on 
“Man in the Light of Evolution.” The second 
course will begin February 4, and will consist of two 
lectures each by Dr. Charles Sedgwick Minot, Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, Dr. Nathaniel S. Shaler, Dr. Albert 
Shaw, and Dr. W. J. Tucker. The price of tickets 
for both courses is $4.00; for cither alone, $3. 


‘(QUEEN HONORS HER TEACHER. 


Queen Elizabeth of Roumania (Carmen Sylva) 
presented to her instructor in art, Professor Lecomte 
de Nuoy of Paris a marvelous paint box. The mate- 
rial is a beautiful blending of the precious metals. 
On the lid are depicted with exquisite taste the 
golden eras of antiquity, and all over the sides and 
cover are scenes from the home of the queen. Two 
beautiful sentences in the handwriting of Carmen 
Svlva are beautifully engraved in facsimile. They 
read :—- 

“Carmen Sylva, poete par grace de Dieu (“Carmen 
Sylva, poetess by the grace of God’), and “Elizabeth, 
reine par la volonte des hommes” (Elizabeth, queen 
by the will of men”). 

What a glorious thing it would be if in our Re- 
public, that boasts of its devotion to public educa- 
tion, an occasional man of large wealth could 
adequately remember some favorite teacher of his 
youth. The possibilities of some such remembrance 
would put heart into all teachers. 


LEARN TO KNOW BY KNOWING. 

“Learn to do by doing” has made a good record. 
Centuries old, it was revived in America a few years 
ago, and then emphasized by Colonel F. W. Parker 
and his disciples until it is the pet phrase on occasion 
of a multitude of educational people. 

Learn to know by knowing. 

Learn to think by thinking. 

Learn to be by being. 

These are more specific ways of saying the same 
thing. By some strange tendency to narrowness of 
the mind, “do” has been so curtailed in its signifi- 
cance that it is well to take the other phrases 
separately for emphasis. None question but that we 
do learn to do by doing, but some of us hesitate to 
accept as equally true that we learn to know by 
knowing. 

Some years ago, when asked what he thought of a 
fad system of mnemonics, Dr. W. 'T. Harris said that 


he had never found any diffieulty in| remembering 


wuvthing in a line in whieh it was worth his while 
to exercise his memory often enough to make it re- 
liable. Tle who-knows enough in any line to get his 
mind in working order in that direetion may know 
un almost limitless amount in any line of knowledge. 
We are ignorant in those matters in which it is con- 
sidgred not worth our while to form the habit of 
knowing. 'The most scholarly man in the world 
night meet 1,000 unscholarly men who would be ex- 
perts in lines in which he would appear as an 
ignoramus. 

This is an important truth for teachers to bear in 
mind. "Take, for illustration, the child who is born 
av poor speller, who more than any other is handi- 
capped in the race for scholarly recognition. The 
correct arrangement of letters in’ English words 
recs to defy the ear, eve, and mind of some chil- 
dren, and vet if the teacher fully realized that it was 


werth her while and the child that it was worth his 
while to make the effort, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter for the child to be a reliable writer of 
Knglish words. It is a question of taking time to 
have the first words well known by frequent use, and 
every word thus learned and used makes it easy to 
learn the next.two with the effort required for that 
one. This is more true with every other process 
‘study than with spelling, and the same holds good 
in distinctively knowledge subjects, like geograpliy, 
and history, or of culture subjects like literature and 
art. No child will be dull or stupid after a little 
good teaching in any branch in which he recognize- 
that it is worth his while to equip himself in 
processes or information. 

A child’s mental action may be so slow and his 
thought so heavy that it is not worth his while to 
scek as broad an equipment as a mere alert mind, 
There are sueh children in most schools. It is the 
duty and privilege of a teacher under the advice of 
principal and superintendent to decide’ in what 
branches it is wise to give the child a good equipment 
aud the extent to which he should pursue eacl 
branch, but neither the teacher, principal, nor super- 
intendent has any right to allow a child to slide 
along in his work without learning and knowing 
some things in such a way as to make it vastly easier 
lor him to learn and know other things. 

The primal work of the school and of each day's 
work therein is to give the child a momentum in 
knowing. 


BETTER TEACHING. 


The school must furnish pupils with more and 
better knowledge. Facts are valuable, invalu- 
able indeed, but not as facts so much as the standards 
by which to estimate knowledge. Life consists 
inrgely in estimating values promptly. The 
mechanic’s skill is largely in his judgment. It is 
less In his hand than in his mind. The value of 
material, the placing of the pattern to avoid waste, 
ihe instantaneous estimate of size, thickness, quality, 
are among the elements for which good wages are 
paid mechanics. In the Bessemer steel works we 
have seen a lad of twenty who drew $500 a vear in 
the same establishment in which his father and older 
brothers were receiving $2.00 a day, because of the 
reliability with which he could estimate the condi- 
tion of the metal by the changes in the sparks. 

With the salesman and the buyer in business and 
with the provider for the home this power to esti- 
mate is of the utmost value. Without this skill. 
nothing else counts. A small army of boys, young 
mien, and young women vo into stores and offices to 
“learn the business” each year. Each enters upon a 
business career with bright anticipations and high 
expectations. Tle is told that the senior member of 
the firm, who now has a princely income, began at 
the bottom, as he is beginning, but he is not told 
that ninety-nine boys never receive over $3.00 a week 
where one stays to go any higher. One of the 
severest tests to which the boy is put is his skill in 
estimating qualities, quantities, and values. If he 
is skillful in this, the firm will overlook many weak- 
nesses, but if he is not skillful, even goodness counts 
lor little. Sunday schools do well to teach that 
Virtue is its own reward, but virtue without skill 
inust wait till the next world for its reward. Virtue 
with skill is rewarded here and hereafter. In all 
phases of professional life this skill is of prime im- 
portance The physician’s art and the lawyer's art- 
fulness, the editor’s tact and the preacher’s power are 
largely dependent upon it. 

It is true that facts dissociated and of no sig- 
nificance as standards are not worth the learning, but 
facts associated and available as standards are of in- 
calculable value. A knowledge of the location, size, 
commercial importance, and characteristics of every 
city above 20,000 inhabitants on the globe would be 
of no service once a vear to one child in fifty, pro- 
vided they were remembered. A knowledge of the 
physical characteristics of every section of every 
country on earth, with their mountains and rivers. 
hills and dales, mines and forests. would not be of 
Service once a vear to one child in twenty, provided 
he always remembered them. The same might be 
wid of other groups of facets. But a genuine appre- 
chition of the representative cities of the world, and 
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a knowledge of the causes that have made them what 
they are, will enable one to estimate the character 
and history of any city as soon as he knows the char- 
acteristics. A study of Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Liverpool, Eng., and the classification of the 
cities of the world in their three groups would make 
the humblest child scholarly, would place him above 
the average preacher, doctor, lawyer, or editor in his 
knowledge of the city life of the world. He would 
have knowledge, facts, but they would be radiant 
standards, illuminating every city of which he cared 
to make inquiries. He could classify every Ameri- 
can city very easily. 

A thousand school children know the population 
of Asia and Africa where one knows the population 
of the city or town in which he lives. We have rarely 
found a first class in a grammar school in which 
every pupil did not know the population of each of 
the five grand divisions, but we have rarely found one 
in Which some of the pupils of the same class did not 
lace the population of the nearest great American 
city as above that of North America. Knowledge is 
io be taught, and children are not to be allowed to 
learn faets as such. Less knowledge, but greater 
significance to the knowledge acquired is the thing 
desired, is that which must be, but it can only come 
through better teaching of the way to learn and use 
facts. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


UNDER UNIFORM TEXT-BOOK LAW OF KANSAS. 

The supreme court of Kansas holds, in the case of 
state against the board of education of the City of 
Topeka, 53 Pacific Reporter, 478, that boards of edu- 
cation of cities of the first class, which are not bound 
by any arrangement for county uniformity of text- 
books for the publie schools, are not exempt from the 
operation of chapter 179 of the Laws of 1897, provid- 
ine for the establishment of state uniformity of text- 
books, And the fact that the board of education of 
the city of Topeka, prior to the publication of the law, 
entered inte written contracts with certain publishers 
for furnishing text-books to be used in the city 
xchools for a period of five years, the court further 
maintains, constitutes no defense to an action of man- 
damus brought to compel the board to introduce and 
use in the city schools the books adopted by the state 
text-book commission. The board was without 
power, it declares, to make such contracts, and they 
are void. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRINCIPALS. 

The board of public education of Philadelphia is 
required by statute to establish a system for the ex- 
amination of the qualifications of all persons who may 
desire to become teachers in the public schools of the 
whole distriet within its jurisdiction and the law says 
that no person shall be elected to the position of 
teacher, in any of the public schools of said district, 
hy anv of the sectional boards of school directors, 
within the same, unless such persons shall have been 
found duly qualified for the position to which he or 
she shall have been elected, nor unless he or she shall 
have received a certificate of qualification, duly issued 
by the authority of the board of public education, 
after his or her examination above provided for. 

The purpose of this law, the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania says, in Commonwealth ex rel. Scott 
against Board of Education, 40 Atlantic Reporter, 
806, is to vest the entire control of the general subject 
of teaching and teachers for the whole district in the 
central and superior body, leaving to the local bodies 
ef sectional directors the selection of individual 
teachers out of the class coming within the regula- 
tions of the board. . 

On a previous occasion the court has said that the 
reculation of the grade of schools and the transfer of 
a ‘school from one grade to another is within the 
In 
like manner, it now declares the grading or classifica- 
tion ef teachers is as amuch within the powers and 
duties of the board as the grading of schools. Tt also 
save that the gradation of teachers into principals and 
subordinates is of lone standing, and that the quali- 


powers and it is among the duties of the board. 


fication of principals themselves, considered relat 
tien to the various schools over whick they may be 


called to preside, Wary, and practically do, Vary so 


widely as to require classification, which is also a 
matter within the discretion and control of the board 
of education. J 

Indeed, the court upholds a classification of prin- 
cipals expressed in a proviso in a by-law of the board 
providing “that male teachers only shall be eligible 
to the principalship of a grammar school for boys, a 
mixed grammar school, or a consolidated school hav- 
ing three or more full grammar divisions, and to the 
position of supervising principal of a combined 
school containing a grammar school for boys or a 
mixed grammar school.” And, after such a classifica- 
tion had heen made, the court holds that a lady prin- 
cipal, helding a general certificate of qualification as 
a principal, who was elected by the sectional board as 
principal of the mixed or combined grammar schools 
of a certain section, was not within the class entitled 
to appointment to the particular school to which she 
was elected: and that the test of sex established with 
reference to such schools was not unlawful, but was 
within the discretion of the board. 

Unless some positive mandate of law prevents it, 
the court says that it would seem that the question 
of sex in relation to the qualifications of teachers for 
different kinds of schools was one peculiarly within 
the discretionary control of the board of education. 
Nor does it find such mandate in a provision of the 
state constitution making women eligible to any office 
of control or management under the school laws of 
the state. 


THE WEHEEK IN REVIEW. 

Attended by a brilliant retinue, a military escort, 
and numerous ecclesiastics, the emperor and empress 
of Germany have started upon their tour to the Holy 
Land. Venice was the first stopping-place, where 
hespitality was extended by the king and queen of 
Italv; then Constantinople, where the sultan was the 
host; and from there the journey lies to Jerusalem, 
by way of Jaffa, and thence, after the brilliant spec- 
tacle of the dedication of the Church of the Saviour, 
about Palestine. The trip to Egypt, on the return 
journey, is said to have been abandoned because of the 
delicate situation created by the conflict between the 
titular sovereignty of ‘Turkey and the actual sover- 
eignty of England over that interesting country. 
The emperor wishes to avoid jarring the sensibilities 
of the sultan. The question what ends the emperor 
has in view in this singular journey is still unsettled, 
but few believe them to be wholly pious ones. Mean- 
time, another more pressing question has arisen, 
namely, who shall pay the bills? It is intimated that 
as the pilgrimage is to tell, in some way not yet ex- 
plained, for the greatness of Germany, the expenses 
ought to be cheerfully met by the Reichstag, but to 
that the Centrist or Catholic members, who hold the 
balance of power, demur on the ground that the whole 
affair is a great Protestant junket. 

* 

Doubtless their imperial majesties have taken into 
account the risks which they run at the hands of an- 
archists. Such opportunity of intercepting 
revalty on its travels would scarcely be overlooked 
by those restless spirits. Nine Italian anarchists have 
heen arrested at Alexandria, who are believed to have 
been in a plot te explode dynamite to destroy the 
eluperor and empress. Bombs were found in their 
possession, and it is thought that they intended to 
carry out their plan when the party reached Egypt. 
When the Egyptian trip was abandoned the scheme 
was modified, and one or two of the conspirators are 
thought to have gone to Palestine. If so, it is to be 
hoped that they will be foiled; for, truculent as Wil- 
helm is, no sane man would like to have him “re- 
moved” by one of those pests of society. And, by the 
wet. Why is it that in this case, as in the assassination 
of the empress of Austria, and in many other in- 
<tences, the conspirators are Italians? 

* * * 

The reports from Paris of a military conspiracy, 
having for its Purpose the overthrow of the existing 
vovermment, with the exception of President Faure, 
were undoubtedly exaggerated, for vellow journal- 
ican thrives in Paris as well as on this side of the At 
lentie: but the mild and qualified character of the 
ov semi-otlicial denials indicates that there was 
cme foundation for them. "Phe fact is that Paris is 


in such a state of unrest that any form of outbreak 
would not be surprising. The concentration of 
trecps in the city has availed to reduce the threaten- 
ing proportions of the labor strike, but this very con- 
centration might have awkward consequences if 
leaders whom the army trusts were to incite it to rise 
against the civil authorities. |The firmness of the 
Brisson ministry, in pressing the revision of the Drey- 
fus case, has made it obnoxious to the army, and 
stormy times are anticipated when the chambers meet, 
and the ministry is subjected to questions regarding 
its policy. "These difficulties have an international 
aspect. If the Brisson ministry remains in power, 
there can be little doubt of a pacific adjustment of the 
Fashoda question with England, but with a military 
government supreme in France almost any rash step 
might be taken. 


Q 


While there are no oflicial reports of the proceed- 
ings of the peace commission at Paris, the rumors that 
the Spanish commissioners have been insisting strenu- 
ously that the United States must accept the respon- 
sibilities of sovereignty in Cuba, and with it some 
degree of accountability for the so-called Cuban debt 
arc probably well-founded. At all events, they come 
from sources usually well-informed. It appears from 
the same authority that the American commissioners 
are resolute in refusing to consider the question, and 
in holding Spain to strict compliance with the condi- 
ticns of the protocol, which call for the “immediate” 
evacuation of Cuba, and leave no place for the con- 
sideration of fine points regarding sovereignty. The 
Parisian press is naturally of: the opinion that we 
ought to accede to the Spanish claims in this partieu- 
lar, for Gur compliance would be to the advantage of 
French holders of Spanish bonds. But the attitude 
of our representatives is in. striet accord with the 
president's instructions, and any departure from it 
would lead to endless delays. 

* 

There is something very impressive in the depar- 
ture of the battleships Oregon and Towa, with their 
attendant colliers and supply ships, from New York 
for Manila. The yovage upon which they have 
started is the longest ever made by ships of war, for 
thev are to sail down the eastern coasts of North and 
South America, through the strait of Magellan, up 
the western coast, and then across to Honolulu, and 
from there to the Philippines. The crews have been 
chosen from long-term men, none of whom have less 
than three years to serve. They are likely to have 
a share In making important history, and whatever 
cmiergoncies may arise in the far Kast these ships, 
under command of the intrepid Dewey, may be 
counted upon to see that American interests do not 
suffer. They are to stop at Rio de Janeiro to partici- 
pate in the commemoration of the anniversary of the 
establishment of the Brazilian republic, on the 15th 
of November, and there, and at whatever other 
South American ports they may touch, they will 
make a deep impression of the naval efficiency of the 
United States. It is possible for them to reach their 
destination in seventy days, but the voyage is likely 
io take more time, unless some occasion arises for 
haste. 

* * 

No special ceremonies attended the full assumption 
of sovereignty over Porto Rico by the United States 
on the Sth of October. A detachment of 
American troops assembled in the public square at 
San Juan; expectant but quiet throngs crowded the 
street: the evacuation commissioners, many of the re- 
tiring officials of the ‘insular government, General 
Brooke, Admiral Schley, and other military and naval 
oflicers gathered in the square, and just at noon there 
was a salve of artillery, and the American flag went 
upon the palace of the governor-general and on other 
public buildings. It was all over in a few moments, 
vet it marked one of the most important events in the 
history of this continent,—the retirement of Spain 
from the Antilles, and the assumption by the United 
States of responsibilities which were not even dreamed 
of ten months age. Whatever difficulties of adminis- 
tration may await us in Cuba and the Philippines, it 
ix certain that in Porto Rico we start with the cordial 
wood W HW) of the pe ople, whose desire to become a part 
of the United States muimifested itself as soon as our 
o'diers landed, and has steadily strengthened sinee, 
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ore, tread wheels that had been worked by the slaves of 
the Spanish. 

2, The Pillagers—a branch of the Chippewas—at Bear 
Island, Minn., have risen against the United States gov- 
ernment. <A local deputy-marshal arrested two of them 
—-one the chief— to serve as witnesses in some whiskey 
cases, and for resisting government authority. These 
Indians were rescued by a band of Indians. The govern- 
ment troops were called upon, and in a skirmish several 

were killed. Reinforcements are being sent as rapidly 

as possible. 

3. The government has been hiring rangers whose 
business it is to stop the great forest fires that every year 
sweep over Colorado. There is much complaint that they 
have not done their duty; for the fires this year have been 
of wide extent. One result is that all kinds of flying in- 
sects, hornets, bees, grasshoppers, butterflies, have been 
driven away from their haunts. In great clouds, stretch- 
ing as far as the eye could see, they have been flying over 
the Kansas towns, sometimes at night clustering in 
masses around the highest peaks and towers. A strange 
and unwelcome sight. 

4. A beautiful house, near West park, is owned by 
John Burroughs. This would delight most people, but it 
does not suit him. At some distance he helped himself 
in building a cabin, where he leads a half-wild life, intent 
on searching, in this lonely spot, into those secrets of 
nature whose unraveling delights us so much,—an un- 
painted cedar-framed hut, without shutters or plaster, 
whose one room serves as study, kitchen, dining-room, 
and chamber, There is a loft for guests who may spend 
the night, amid grand and rugged scenery, with the Hud- 
son in plain sight. In such surroundings does John Bur- 
roughs work at his best, alone, for the most part, except 
for the companionship he. finds in nature. 

5. The price of cotton has fallen very low because of 
the abundant production, so that many farmers cannot 
afford next year, from the proceeds of this, to buy even 
the fertilizer necessary. Then, too, they are learning 
how toraise other products that Southerners used to 
think could not be produced in the ‘‘cotton belt.” In 1872 
the South raised one and a half billion pounds, and the 
farmers received twenty-two cents a pound. Ever since 
production has increased and price decreased, till this 
year they raised five and a half billion pounds, for which 
they received not over four and a half cents per pound. 

6. General Garcia has been appointed a sort of com- 
missioner by the government to go through the provinces 
still under the control of the insurgents, and induce them 
to lay down their arms and become peaceful citizens. 

7. The region around Arcola, Ill, has a peculiar soil 
that produces so fine a variety of broom-corn that it has 
earned the name of being the broom-corn centre of the 
world. Here come every year the manufacturers of corn 
brooms from the United States and Canada, and spend 
four or five weeks in buying the broom-corn they need. 
This vear the inhabitants determined to celebrate their 
special industry in the form of a ‘“Broom-Corn Palace, 
Carnival, and Free Street Fair.”’ So a big building was 
erected, and inside and outside, from top to bottom, it 
was trimmed and finished with the beautiful plumes of 
the corn-broom, while its seeds 4re fashioned into artis- 
tic decorations. This is the corn-broom palace. 

8. The reported death of the emperor of China--which 
has since been found to be untrue—stirred up a mob at 
Pekin and elsewhere, who offered insults to all foreigners 
and threatened violence. So the United States sent these 
warships as a refuge for the members of legation at Pekin 
and the consulate officials in neighboring provinces. 

9, The numerous sand banks of Cape Cod, with their 
edges of overhanging turf, where the earth is finest and 
most powdery, offer the best possible conditions for the 
ant-lion to build his sand pits. Having set his trap, he 
burrows at the bottom, and catches and eats all unfortu- 
pute ants and bugs which slide down the steep, smooth 
sides of the pit. 

10. From Augusta to Fernandina there has lately 
reged a hurricane unprecedented in violence and mis- 
chief. The sea-island rice crops were largely destroyed; 
cotton was badly damaged; the country for miles around 
Augusta was under water; hundreds of people were ren- 
dered homeless. New possessions and new experiences 
seem to have come at the same moment. 

ll. As commanding general at Manila, General Mer- 
ritt has been able to gather a large stock of information 
concerning the Philippines. So the government sent him 
to Paris, that he might be able to give our commissioners 
the benefit of his experience, as a help to them in deciding 
What course to pursue in regard to these islands, and the 
demands they shall make of the Spanish commissione.s 

12. Long after it became a part of the United States, 
Santa Fe was the centre of a region still dominated by 
Spanish influence and customs. These still prevail to so 
Prenat ah extent as to have earned the 


given — Yan 
kee-Spains and Santa Fe its capital 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Europe and the Mediterranean :— 


Area sq. mi. Population. 


United Kingdom ST,781,420 
Channel Islands ......... putalka.bis 75 92,270 
Asia: — 
Aden, Perim, Kamaran.......... 2,700 172,000 
Ceylon and Maldives ............. 25,480 3,038,500 
Straits Settlements ....... 36,250 935,000 
Africa: -— 
BNA. 21,100 3,000,010 
Niger Ty. and Oil River........ 269,500 17,500,000 
Zulu and Tonga Lands........ 9,790 173,000 
British Bechuana Land......... , 71,430 50,000 
Bechuana Land Protectorate..... 99,500 80,000 
Britien Central 524,000 1,600,000 
Zanzibar (Protectorate).......... 1,040 200,000 
British East Africa (Ibea)...... . 468,000 6,500,000 
Northern Somali Coast.......... 40,000 200,000 
Mauritius and dependencies...... 1,030 393,000 
Tristao da Cunha......... Sites 45 40 
America: 
Newfoundland ....... 162,730 203,000 
West India Islands..... 13,120 1,363,000 
FIOMGUPAR. 7,560 31,500 
British Guiana ...... 88,800 288,300 
Australasia: 
668,500 406,000 
New South Wales.......... 310,700 1,132,300 
INGW 104,470 668,700 
Minor Islands in Pacific.......... 1,460 12,000 
SUMMARY. 


—From Johnson’s Cyclopedia. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH ? 


A few weeks ago a Boston merchant invited a number 
of his friends to dine with him upon his eighty-third 
birthday. Among the guests were physicians, bankers. 
inerchants, city officials, and teachers of reputation. The 
oldest person present was in his ninety-second year, and 
the average age of the party was over seventy vears. 

All eculd say from experience, ‘Good digestion waits 
on appetite, and health on both.” 

The guests were seated according to their ages. After 
supper the first seven were questioned as to their early 
life when it was found that all were born and brought 
up on farms, and, in their opinion, were self-supporting 
Lefore they were twelve years old. In speaking of edu- 
cation, the whole company believed that pupils, when 
they left school sixty or seventy years ago, were better 
prepared to care for themselves than those of the present 
time. 

One spoke cf asking a carpenter and builder who does 
an extensive business which he would prefer for an ap- 
prontice, a graduate from a grammar or a high school, 
and he replied, “One from the grammar school,’ for he 
explained that the one from the high school would not be 
so wWi'ling to work or as teachable. This decision the 
whole company agreed with, as probably a majority of 
our business men would do. 

Would it noi be well for our so-called edneators to read 
Spencer's writings upon “What Knowledge Is of Most 
Worth?’ and consider whether they are not somewhat 
like the Orinoco Indians and other savages, who, aecord- 
ing to Hinnboldt, seek and value the ornamental before 
the useful? R. 


The broom or the spade or the shuttle that plies 
Its own honest task in its own honest way 
Serves heaven not less than a star in the skies 
What more could the Pleiades do than obey? 
James Buchanan. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


STORY OF AMERICA. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Akron, O.: The Werner Company. Cloth. 700 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Butterworth is one of the most widely-read of our 
American authors; indeed, it is doubtful if any other 
writer for young people along the better lines of influence 
has had so many readers in the past quarter of a century, 
This is due largely to the fact that he is widely known. 
His writings are always interesting, and there is the ele- 
ment of timeliness in everything he issues. This history 
is compact, covers the entire scope of America’s life 
through the signing of the peace protocol, which con- 
cluded the war with Spain. 

The conclusion of the Spanish-American war, with a}| 
that is involved thereby, marks an epoch in our nation’s 
history; furnishes a new and loftier platform from whic) 
a clearer view is caught of our country’s glorious record: 
from which, too, we can turn to the future and look with 
less obstructed vision on the inspiring promises of better 
days yet to come, when our victories shall be only those 
of peace and prosperity. It is peculiarly fitting, then, at 
this time, that a history of our country, presenting a view 
from the new coigne of vantage, be placed within reach 
of all. 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. A Tale. By Albert Lee, 
Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 269 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book is labeled a ‘Tale,’ and the author suggests 
that a majority of its readers will set it down as fiction, 
yet he declares that some of its readers will know that 
it is history; that Chiffard (one of its characters) is alive 
and thriving in New York; that “Carquemont (thank 
Heaven!) is dead’; and that Glen has prospered and is 
married. The narrative of adventure opens with a 
chance meeting of two Americans and a French sailor 
at a restaurant in New York. The sailor has in his pos- 
session a half-burned chart which he believes to be a 
record of hidden treasures. It locates these treasures on 
the island of St. Pierre-Miquelon, one of the rocky isles 
oft the south coast of Newfoundland, France's only pos- 
session in North America. Another joins the party. 
The four members of the party organize an expedition. 
The story carries the reader from New York to Halifax, 
thence to Sidney and St. Pierre, hunting for the treasure, 
and the thrilling events of the return voyage bring the 
story to a singular climax. 

As to how the “burned chart” came into Carquemont’s 
possession is a matter of doubt. He said he found it in 
a box that had belonged to his grandfather, but the author 
believes he lied, “as was afterwards proven—for he never 
had a grandfather!” 

The book is beautifully illustrated and tastefully 
printed and bound. 


WORD-MATCHING FOR BEGINNERS IN READING. 
By John B. Gifford. Boston: J. L. Hammett & Co. 
Fifty envelopes, 75 cents per box. 

Superintendent Gifford has prepared a device for be- 
ginners in reading by which much time can be saved. 
There are fifty envelopes in a box, and these envelopes 
contain thirty pictures and the names which occur most 
frequently in the First Readers, such words as clticken, 
duck, hen, fox, crow, turtle, rose, violets, leaf, cat, dog, 
pig, squirrel, corn, mouse, bird, nest, rabbit, boy, cow, 
horse, wolf, oak tree, sheep, kitten, girl, baby, robin, 
Nowers, house. The pictures are on strong oak-tag cards, 
3%4x8%4 inches. Each word is also on a small card of the 
same material; there are four separate cards of each 
name. It is not easy to describe this unique, interesting, 
and helpful scheme for aiding children in learning to 
read. All that is best in modern methods of teaching 
reading to beginners is combined in Superintendent Gif- 
ford’s device, 


THE LEGAL REVOLUTION OF 1902. By a Law- 
\biding Revolutionist. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. 334 pp. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 

This revolution purports to be a history of social condi- 
tions inthe United States for a period of about fifteen 
vears following 1897. It attempts to picture changes and 
reforms which amount to an industrial revolution, and 
the author believes they will be made. All the facts re- 
corded as having taken place “before the revolution” are 
true; whatever is mentioned as cecurring afterwards is, of 
course, fiction, but may soon become true. 

The object of the work is to show the people their 
power, and the methods of exercising it, to correct their 
grievances. The book commends itself to all candid and 
intelligent readers in that it is law-abiding. It contains 
much food for thonght and study. 

\ SON OF THE ‘REVOLUTION. By Elbridge S. 
Broeks. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

In this volume the author touches upon a field of in- 
ierest but little known, and concerning which but slight 
attention has been given by historians and novelists. 

Burr's conspiracy, although not now considered as an 
historical event of marked importance, yet, during the 
period of opening up the middle western states was a 
serious episode in the nation’s career. With this period 
and the events connected therewith the author has inter- 
ested himself, and has presented to the reader a novel of 
intense feeling of patriotism and loyalty to the govern- 
ment. 

Coming at this time, when national affairs are strong- 
est in the minds of the people, we predict for this story 
a wide-spread success , 


SONG OF THE LARK. By Jules Breton. Boston: 
Prang Educational Company. With mat 28x36. Price. 
$1.00 without mat, $1.50 with mat. 

The Prang Mducational Company has led in bringing 
art within the reach of the sehools. To them the chil- 
dren of America are indebted for several departures of 
sreat significance as to interest and culture, but mo sur- 
prise of this company has been more complete or gratify 
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ing than this beautiful production of the “Song of the 
Lark.” a companion piece in fascination to the famous 
“Angelus,” of which it reminds one. No other phase of 
inexpensive art has reached this in perfection, detail, or 
general artistic effect. In tone, clearness, and delicacy it 
leaves nothing to be desired. It means much to be a 
child—-or a teacher—in this day, especially with such an 
enterprising firm providing ever new aids from art and 
nature for schoo} use. 

WILD EKELIN. By William Black. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. Price, $1.75. 

Scottish life is again depicted by the author in his best. 
and most popular manner in this picturesque story. 

In his descriptive scenes Mr. Black presents to the 
reader a series of charming views; hills and valleys, 
woodland and moorland, mist and rain; and, amid all 
these, life in all its activity and sombreness forms a fore- 
ground of constantly changing situations. This story 
promises to be the equal of any from the pen of the 
gifted author in popularity and true success, 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON, ESQ. Written 
bv himself. The Fitz-Boodle Papers; Catherine: A 
Story; Men's Wives, Ete. By William . Makepeace 
Thackeray. With illustrations by J. E. Millais, R. A.; 
Luke Fildes, A. R. A.; and the author. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 711 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the fourth of the popular biographical edition 
of Thackeray’s complete works. It was safe for him as 
it would not be for but few popular authors to rely solely 
upon his works to maintain his reputation, yet it is in- 
teresting for the reader to know that he has in this edition 
an authentic and the only authoritative account of the 
man in whose brain these imperishable thoughts were 
born. The charm that surrounds the personality of 
Thackeray adds to the interest in his works. The subject 
matter of these papers furnishes a great variety, and they 
are among the best of the author’s writings. The book 
will be eagerly read, and, with the other volumes in the 
series, will adorn the shelves of every well furnished pub- 
lic and private library. 


HOW TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE. By William H. 
Fleming. With an Introduction by W. J. Rolfe, Litt. 
D. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 429 
pp. 

The Shakespeare Club kas come to have a recognized 
place in social and literary circles. It is one of the de- 
velopments of the new interest in literature that has 
erown with this generation, and it is doing much to make 
Shakespeare more thoroughly known and appreciated. 
The superficial acquaintance with the plays that comes 
from reading Lamb's “Tales in Childhood,” and seeing 
two or three on the stage, which is often called “knowing 
Shakespeare,” is.a poor substitute for the knowledge that 
comes from careful study of his works. It is by stimu- 
lating such study that the Shakespeare Club fulfills its 
purpose, and for its aid the suggestive help of “How to 
is offered. 


Study Shakespeare 


In the introduction Mr. Rolfe discusses the varieties of 


Shakespeare clubs, and suggests plans of work. 
“Othello.” “Twelfth Night,” “Julius Caesar,” “The Mer- 
chant of Veniee.” “Macbeth,” “A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.’ “King Richard the Third,” and “The Tempest” 
are the plays which Mr. Fleming presents. The texts 
are not given, for the purpose 
formation supplemental to that contained in annotated 
a brief, but comprehen- 


is to supply notes and in- 


editions. For each play there is . 
sive, chapter on the sources of the plot, notes which point 
further information in the abundant refer 


the way to 
a table of the acts and scenes 


ences for collateral reading, 


in which each character appears with the number of lines 
spoken—especially useful in reading clubs—and sugges- 
tive questions which direct attention to the important 
points of the play, and particularly its dramatic construc- 
tion. he lists of general reference books and of those 
which comment on each play in particular are very ser- 
viceable. The compact little book is quite as stimulating 
and useful to one studying the plays by himself as for 
club use. Its convenient size and attractive form of 
printing and binding are not the least of its recommen- 
dations. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GERMAN. By Sigmon M. Stern, 
Director of Stern’s School of Languages of New York 
City. 292 pp. Price, $1.00. 

FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By Baptiste Meras 
and Sigmon M. Stern. 321 pp. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

These two books in “A New Modern Language Series” 
present a new method, largely oral and conversational, 
of teaching German and French. The lessons are chosen 
from material used for fifteen years in classes of adults 
and of children over eleven years of age. A compact 
grammar, with a list of the principal irregular verbs at 
the end of each book, is very convenient. There are 
abundant suggestions and directions to guide the teacher 
in adapting each lesson to the class. The system, by 
thoroughness of drill, and by repetition, must fix words, 
their meanings, uses, inflections, and declensions, firmly 
in the student's mind. From their experience the authors 
claim that this method of teaching grammar, more than 
any other, gives the student a ‘grammar sense” and an 
intuitive use of correct German and French. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Based on Caesar, 
Nepos, and Cicero. By C. C. Dodge and H. A. Tuttle, 
Jr. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. 12mo. 145 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This book serves admirably to teach Latin syntax and 
to interest the pupil in the author read. The introduc- 
tion contains thirty-six lessons, each on one special 
point of Latin grammar, giving a comprehensive view of 
the various ways in which some particular grammatical 
relation may be expressed. References to standard 
Latin grammars are given. 

The exercises are in connected narrative, based on 
Caesar and Nepos. Written in connection with the 
author read by the class, they serve to bring out the char- 
acteristics of his style, and to fix his vocabulary more 
firmly in the student’s mind. The two sections on Caesar 
and Nepos are separate and parallel, and are graded to 
correspond with the grammar lessons of the introduc- 
tion. <A section based on Cicero is added for more com- 
plex work, and for a general review of Latin construction. 
There is excellent material here for sight and test work, 
and for further practice specimen examination papers of 
fourteen colleges in 1897 are given. 


THE NATION’S NAVY. Our Ships and Their Achieve- 
ments. By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pinecott Company. 333 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The past fifty years has witnessed a revolution in all 
things connected with naval warfare. The old warship 
has vanished, and a new, stronger, and more effective one 
has taken its place. Wooden walls have been replaced 
bv walls of steel, the swelling sail by the whirling screw, 
St. Elmo's fire by search-light, the seaman himself by the 
sea-mechanic, and the reefer of the sail by the heaver of 
coal. 

Our own navy has grown wonderfully during this half 
COTO To-day it is, for its size, the finest on the 
ocean, as recent demonstrations have demonstrated, 


Ten years from to-day it-may take rank with the larg- 

est and strongest in the world. 

It is the evolution of our American navy with which 
this book deals. It records its history in war and in 
peace, its developments, its present condition, and a de- 
scription of its new vessels and their equipments for 
offense and defense. The numerous illustrations have 
been selected with the purpose of presenting typical ex- 
amples of different classes of war-vessels, one of the best 
of each type being chosen. The book is well printed and 
tastefully bound. 

THE LATER ENGLISH DRAMA. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Calvin S. Brown. Student’s 
Edition. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 571 pp. 
Price, $1.20. 

{t is the aim of this book to present, in convenient and 
accessible form, what has been done best in the English 
drama from Goldsmith’s time to the present. For this 
purpose six plays have been selected, all of which still 
retain a place on the stage, viz.: “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ by Goldsmith; “The Rivals” and ‘‘The School for 
Scandal,’ by Sheridan; ‘“Virginius,” a tragedy, by James 
Sheridan Knowles; and “The Lady of Lyons” and 
“Richelieu,” by Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 

A number of notes have been added, which contribute 
to the usefulness of the book. Complete texts are given, 
including dedications, prefaces, prologues, and epilogues. 
The introduction contains a brief outline of English 
drama since Shakespeare. This is followed by bibliog- 
raphy, with an appendix. The book will prove of great 
interest and profit to all interested in the subject. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, have just 
published ‘Javan Ben Seir,” by Walter Kennedy, an in- 
teresting story of olden Israel. 291 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Battle of Harlem Heights.” By William R. Shepherd. Price, 
10 cents. — ‘A Generation of Cornell.’ By Jacob Gould Schurmann, 
Price, 75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Cowmen and Rustlers.”” By Edward 8. Ellis. Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 

**Music Teachers’ Manual.” By Julia kttieCrane. Potsdam, N.Y.: 
Elliot Fay & Sons. 

“De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars.”’ Edited by W. E. Simmons. 
Price, 35 cents. ——‘“‘Selections from the Poems of Robert Burns.” 
Edited by John G. Dow. Price, $1.20. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

‘“‘Wild Eelin.”” By William Black. Price, $1,75.——''Fables for the 
Frivolous.” By Guy Wetmore Carryl. Price. $1.50,——*The Instinct 
of Step-Fatherhood.” By Lilian Bell Price, $1.25.——‘*Crooked 
Trails.” By Frederic Remington. Price, $2.00. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 

“Phillips’ Experiments; or, Physical Science at Home.”” By John 
Trowbridge. Price, $1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Advanced Lessons in Geography.’’) By Monroe G, Cheney. Price, 
25 cents. Buffalo, N. Y.: The Author 

“The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” Rendered into English verse by 
Kdward Fitzgerald. Price, $5.00. Kast Aurora, N. Y.: The Royeroft 
Shop. 

“ostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac.’’ Translated by Gertrude Hall, 
Price, 50 cents. —"Inside of One Hundred Homes,” By William 
Martin Johnson, Price, 50 cents.——'*Model Houses for Little 
Money.” By William L. Price. Price, 50 cents.—-‘*Home Games 
and Parties” Edited by Mrs. Hamilton Mott. Price, 50 cents 
“The Business Girl.” By Ruth Ashmore. Price, 50 cents. —*‘ Bub, 
Son of Battle.’ By Alfred Ollivant. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. 

“The Elementsof Sociology.” By Franklin Henry Giddings. Price, 


$1.10.——""De Soto and His Men in the Land of Florida.” By Grace 
King. Price, $1.50.—*American Prose.’ Edited by George Rice 
Carpenter. Price, $1.00.—Freytag’s Die Verlorene Handschrift.” 


Edited by Katherine M, Hewett. Price, 60 cents. “The Magic 
Nuts.”” By Mrs. Molesworth. Price, $1.25. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 

*Manua! of the Wistory of French Literature.’”’ By Ferdinand 


Brunetiere. Price, $2.00 ——The Greatest Thing Ever Known,” By 
Ralph Waldo Trine. Price, 35 cents.—*The Modern Man and 
Maid.” By Sarah Grand. Price, 55 cents.—*‘Colette.” By Jeanne 


Schultz. Price. $1.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
“California Plants in Their Homes.’ By Alice Merritt Davidson, 
Price, # cents Los Angeles: B.R. Baumyurdt & Co, 
“All Sorts of Compiled by Clara Jd. Denton, Price, 24 
cents. Chicago: TLS, Denison 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches varous forms cf 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 


and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 27-29: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 28: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester, Mass. 

October 28: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 21: Essex County ‘Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lynn, Mass. 

October 28-29: Illinois Northern Teach- 
ers’ Association, La Salle, III. 

October 28: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, Holyoke, Mass. 

November 3 and 5: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
November 11: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 
November 11: Bristol County Teachers’ 

Association, Taunton, Mass. 

November 19: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston, Mass. 
November 24: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Concordia, Kan. 
November 25-26: Massachusetts State 

Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 
November 26-27: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Sandusky, O. 
December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


October 29: Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
10.30 a.m., Handel Hall; Elizabeth K. Bur- 
dick, president. 

October 20: Nature Study section, Institute of 
Education, Board Rooms at 10.30 a. m.; 
Principal O. J. Milliken, chairman. 

November 5: Principals’ meeting at the Schil- 
ler Theatre, 10.30 a. m.; Superintendent FE. 
Benjamin Andrews, chairman. 

November 5: Ella F. Young Club at Kinsley’s, 
12.30 p.m. 

November 5: Howland Club at the Palmer 
House at 1 p.m. 

November 12: Teachers’ Club, 512 Masonic 
Temple, Verliamentary Law and Child 
Study sections 2% p.m.; Miss Jennie Gold- 
man, president. 


ANTED — SEVERAL TRUSTWORTHY PER- 

sons in this state to manage our business mn 
their own and nearby counties. [tis mainly office 
work conducted at tome. Salary straight S900 a 
year and expenses —cdefinite, bona tide, no more, no 
less salary. Monthly, $75. References. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope, Herbert BE. Hess, 
Prest., bept. M, Chicago. 


‘Teact 
Teachers Wanted Asso 


Huildiog, Chicago, Ill, 4,000 positiogs filed, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham. 

Bangor high school has the largest 
number of pupils in its history. Right. 
The natural result of the work of its very 
superior principal, Mr. White, and of the 
peerless city superintendent, Miss Snow. 

Does the high school work lack in thor- 
oughness in mastery, or is the “new edu- 
cation” giving a superficial smattering of 
many things; a mastery of nothing ? 
This question is asked by one who from 
his position is obliged to examine many 
graduates of high schools for entrance to 
advanced schools. 

Mr. Nelson, the new principal of Water- 
ville high school, is securing changes in 
the building which will promote the san- 
itary welfare of the pupils and give 
promise of increased pleasure and profit 
in intellectual welfare. 

Maine colleges have larger numbers this 
year than ever before. Largest entering 
classes in the history of Bowdoin, Bates, 
and Colby. This is well. The elementary 
schools are larger than ever before. 
Superintendent Stetson’s work begins to 
bear fruit. 

County association meetings are very 
full this fall, showing increased interest 
on part of teachers. 

Miss Mercie Brann, of Colby 97, has en- 
tered Yale for a post-graduate course of 
three years with a view of securing, after 
having fully earned it, the degree of Ph. D. 

The University of Maine has one hun- 
dred men in her freshman class. Pro- 
fessor E. B. Nichols, of the department of 
modern languages, who had a year’s leave 
of absence for study at Leipsic, has re- 
turned to resume his college duties. The 
University sent about forty students to 
the war, four of whom died at Chicka- 
mauga. The law school opened in Bangor 
October 5, with encouraging prospects. 

Colby opened her seventy-eighth year 
with an entering class of seventy-five, a 
large class compared with previous years. 

Westbrook Seminary is the first prepar- 
atory school in the state to organize a 
basket ball team among the young ladies. 

The schools at Phillips have 209 pupils 
in all departments. The Bar Harbor free 
kindergarten school is limited to forty 
pupils. Oldtown has established a free 
kindergarten. 

Rev. A. F. Chase, D. D., president of the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, 
died Saturday evening at his home at Kent’s 
Hill. Death was due to blood poisoning, 
brought on by a complication of diseases. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The death warrant of the 
disgraceful custom of hazing was signed 
at Dartmouth College October 13, 1898, 
and it has passed into history. Future 
Dartmouth freshmen will have no ground 
for alarm. Only a milder form of hazing 
has been indulged in here for §Several 
years, but even this was no longer to be 
tolerated. The governing committees of 
the several classes made a thorough in- 
vestigation, and found some fifteen stu- 
dents ready to continue the brutal prac- 
tice. This they reported to the faculty, 
and President Tucker made known his 
decree that all hazing must cease in Dart- 
mouth College from that hour. Where- 
upon the student body was called in the 
old chapel. Pitt F. Drew, ‘99, Lancaster, 
presided, and, after some speaking, the 
following resolution was presented by a 
committee, and unanimously voted: We, 
the members of Dartmouth College, in 
mass meeting assembled, believing that 
hazing is against the best interests of the 
college, do hereby abolish the custom. 

NASHUA. The annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in this city October 21 and 
22. The first morning exercises included 
reports of committees on revision of con- 
stitution, preparation for college and sci- 
entific schools, on legislation, and on the 
educational council. The afternoon and 


MAN 
LOST. 


Yost! No man understands the full 
meaning of that word like the man who 
has been lost. He will tell you: ‘I was 
in the woods going ahead steadily when 
I realized I’d missed the trail. With a 
cry of ‘Lost!’ I broke into a run heed- 
less or ignorant of the direction I was 
going.’’ 

The first impulse of a man lost in the 
woods is torun. The only safe thing is 
to sit right down and reason out the 
position. 

Sometimes a business man gets up at the 
usual hour, breakfasts, kisses his wife and 
starts for the office. He has for some- 
time seen signs that he was off the trail 
of health. To-day the signs multiply. 
His brain is dull and dizzy, his heart 
does not beat right, his breathing is dif- 
ficult, his limbs feel tremulous. He is 
scared. He realizes that he’s far away 
from the trail of health, and suddenly 
like a panther from a tree, the thought 
leaps on him, ‘‘ You are a lost man.”’ 
The first impulse is to run for help, 
though the way is honey-combed with 
pitfalls of quackery. But the rational 
man faces the facts, sits down and 
thinks over the position and its proba- 
bilities. 

That is the man we want to talk to. 

Disease in almost any form is gen- 
erally accompanied by the failure of the 
organs of digestion and nutrition, Re- 
establish these organs in healthy action 
the blood is at once enriched, the body 
nourished and the general health re- 
stored. This result is invariably ac- 
complished by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. It is a stomach-strength- 
ening, nerve-nourishing, muscle-making, 
blood-purifying medicine. It has cured 
thousands who thought their health 
entirely lost. The ‘‘ Discovery ’’ is not 
a stimulant and contains no alcohol or 
whisky, Sold at all medicine stores, 


evening were devoted to lectures by Hon. 
Channing Folsom, state superintendent 
of instruction, on “The Educational Out- 
look in New Hampshire’: Dr. W. H. 
Burnham of Clark University on “The 
Hygiene of Instruction’; and President 
William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege on “‘The Moral Aspect of Education.” 
The question of “School Discipline’? was 
ably discussed by Miss Lily P. Shepard of 
Nashua, George Winch.of Manchester, 
and Miss Edith L. Swain of Laconia. 
After the business meeting of the second 
morning the association listened with 
great interest to two lectures by Hon. W. 
W. Stetson, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Maine, on “One of Our 
Problems,” and Dr. C. C. Rounds of New 
York on “The Aim and Test of Educa- 
tion.” The attendance was large, and 
the exercises from opening to finish were 
of high order. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The state board of education has ar- 
ranged for institutes at Marlboro October 
25, under the supervision of State Agent 
J. W. MeDonald; at Hyde Park October 
31, in charge of State Agent J. T. Prince. 
The principal speakers and assistants in 
these institutes will be Hon. F. A. Hill, 
Professor John Bascom, Superintendent 
Fisher, Principals Chapin of Westfield 
and Murdock of North Adams, Superin- 
tendents Aldrich Balliet, Vice- 
Principals Boyden and Dutton, Miss 
Sarah Arnold, and Mrs, E. B. Hallock. 

CONCORD. The will-of the late Sher- 
man Hoar gives his father’s manuscript 
of his speeches at Concord April 19, 1894, 
and at Cambridge at the laying of the 
cornerstone of Memorial hall to the Con- 


years ago. 


EDUCATORS AND BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Croshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


x for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
e resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 
SS and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
; hormal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, 


Shall we send you a descriptive 


VITALIZED is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 


It contains no narcotic. 


Vrepared only by 56 West 25th St.. New York. 
If not found at sa druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remedy known for coidin the head, sere, throat, and infinen 
Itdoes net contain cocaime, Hrorphine, nor narcotic of any deseription, By mail we 


ents 


cord free public library. To Phillips 
Exeter Academy it gives the sum of $500. 
to be allowed to accumulate until it phe- 
comes $1,000, and then the income to he 
given annually in prizes in original com- 
positions on American history and biog- 
raphy. 

BOSTON. The fifty-second convention 
of Norfolk County Teachers’ Association 
was held in Tremont temple October 21. 
The opening address was delivered jy 
Mayor Quincy. The high and grammar 
school and the primary sessions were 
held separately, and special practical 
topics were discussed by able speakers. 
Edward R. Shaw, dean of the School of 
Pedagogy in New York University, deliy- 
ered a lecture on “Literature in the 
Schools and Its Influence.” Mrs. Edwin 
D. Mead of Boston and Miss Mary W. Cal- 
kins of Wellesley College also delivered 
lectures. Professor E. D. Daniels, presi- 
dent, presided.——October 15 the New 
England Teachers’ Association held its 
annual meeting in this city, and the en- 
tire day was devoted to American his- 
tory. The subjects presented and dis- 
cussed were “The Text-Books in Ameri- 
can History” and ‘How to Meet the New 
Entrance Requirements in American His- 
tory.”. The association dined the 
Quincy house. In the afternoon Profes- 
sor F. W. Taussig delivered a lecture on 
“The Lessons of European History for 
America,” and Dr. G. A. Gordon on 
“Ideals of Citizenship in the Light of 
American History.” 

WRENTHAM. A teachers’ institute, 
under the direction of the state board of 
education, was held in this place October 
6. Among the lecturers were Superin- 
tendent Aldrich, State Agents Prince and 
Fletcher, R. C.. Metcalf, MeDonald, and 
Miss Anna B. Thompson. 

WORCESTER. On Friday, the 
28th, the Worcestex County Teachers’ 
Association holds itS annual meeting 
here in the English high school 
building. Special interest attaches to 
this meeting, as the questid@ of the con- 
tinuance of the present orgamization or 
the division of the county int& a north 
and a south association is to ba settled. 
There are those in the county who think 
that county teachers’ associations\, have 
outlived their usefulness; that, with the 
institutes held in all sections so fre- 
quently, and the universal teachers’ meet- 
ing held by every superintendent, it is a 
waste to close the schools and compel at- 
tendance on the county meeting, often at 
considerable cost to the individual 
teacher, as well as to the town or city.—— 
The Public School Art League has been 
quietly doing a good work the past two 
or three years in decorating some of the 
schoolrooms in various sections of the 
city with works of real art placed upon 
walls properly prepared for them. To do 
this in all Worcester’s 500 schoolrooms, 
however? will call for generous and con- 
tinued contributions. To raise funds for 
this, the league secured the exhibit of the 
Helman-Taylor Company, and they have 
been holding an exhibition of their photo- 
graphie reproductions, for which tickets 
have been sold in and. through the 
schools. The attendance has mounted 
into the thousands, and the league is cor- 
respondingly happy. Such work as this 
league is doing deserves support, and the 
influence upon pupils is an illustration of 
the power of the good to expel or better 
prevent the evil in the child’s life.— 
Worcester’s high schools have over- 
flowed, and about 400 of the freshman 
class are distributed in four grammar 
school buildings, these being designated 
as branch high schools. The building of 
a new high school is being agitated, but 
no agreement has yet been reached in 

committee and city government. —— 
With the opening of this vear, the mixed 
kindergarten has disappeared from Wor- 
cester’s schools, and there are now twelve 
pure kindergartens attached to the public 
school system, and a supervisor of. kin- 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR 
CATARRH THAT GONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense ot 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, C., contains no mer- 
evry, and is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
oY the system. Iy buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally, and made in Toledo, O., 
by I’. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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dergartens is employed, who directs the 
work in all. Miss Mary H. Barker, who 
comes from the West, has been appointed 
to the position in place of Miss Katherine 
Clark, who goes to the Providence normal 
training school. 

SPRINGFIELD. At the meeting of the 
New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools held in this city Oc- 
tober 15, Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of 
the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion, delivered an exhaustive and highly 
important address upon “How Far the 
Public High School Is a Just Charge upon 
the Public Treasury.” The lecture is 
very instructive, as well as argumenta- 
tive. It gives a history of the high 
school and its relation and value to our 
educational system and to the _ public 
weal, and its claim to the confidence and 
liberal support of the people by a still 
larger per cent. of the public money than 
it now receives. These officers were 
elected: . President, Charles W. Eliot: 
vice-presidents, Edward G. Coy, Elmer H. 
Capen; secretary and _ treasurer, Ray 
jreene Huling; executive committee, the 
preceding and William DeWitt Hyde, 
Mary A. Jordan, Fred W. Atkinson, Har- 
lan Amen, Andrew W. Phillips; commit- 
tee to confer with college committee, 
Charles B. Goff, for three years. 

WALTHAM. Bertram A. Lenfest of 
New Haven, Conn., has been elected 
principal of the manual training school; 
salary, $1,500. F. P. White becomes as- 
sistant in the evening commercial school, 
and Walter H. James assistant in the 
evening drawing school. 

SALEM. Miss Mary A. Grant has been 
elected teacher in the Oliver primary 
school, Gertrude Fuller, whose place she 
fills, having a year’s leave of absence. 
Superintendent Perkins has reported in 
favor of abolishing written examinations 
for promotions. 

LYNN. The Essex County Teachers’ 
Association held its sixty-ninth annual 
convention in this city October 21. Hon. 
W. L. Ramsdell gave the address of wel- 
come. Addresses were delivered by 
President Hyde of Bowdoin College, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman-Palmer of Cambridge, 
Miss Laura Fisher of Boston, Superin- 
tendent Carroll of Worcester, Supervisor 
George H. Martin, Clarence E. Kelly of 
Haverhill, Miss Louise Foster of Lynn, 
Charles S. Dodge of Salem, Frank M. Gil- 
ley of Chelsea, and W. C. Holman of 
Salem. Miss Rogers, superintendent 
physical training, gave an exhibition of 
her work. 

LAWRENCE. A portion of the United 
Congregational church has been secured 
to accommodate the overflow of the 
schools, where 7,155 children have been 
enrolled, The resignation of Miss 
Matthews, Union-street school, has been 
accepted. 

BRAINTREE. Superintendent Irving 
W. Horne is trying a new experiment in 
manual training. In grades five to eight, 
inclusive, both boys and girls take sewing 
as well as sloyd. The expense of the ex- 
periment is largely borne by the chairman 
of the school committee, Thomas A. Wat- 
son. 

QUINCY. Superintendent H. W. Lull 
has a large class of trainers this fall, num- 
bering more than forty. Several more 
are on the waiting list. 

CAMBRIDGE. ‘The number of pupils 
in the manual training school is about 200, 
This number includes about thirty stu- 
dents from the Lawrence scientific school, 
who seek instruction in mechanical work 
in connection with their other studies. 

MEDFIELD. Miss Ellis has given up 
her school on account of ill health. 

DEDHAM. William Locke of West- 
wood has been chosen the instructor in 
manual training. Mr. Locke was princi- 
pal of the Warrenton-street school, Bos- 
ton, and is a graduate of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 

WALTHAM. Everett Schwartz, prin- 
cipal of the manual training school, has 
resigned, Other appointments are: 
Bertha F. Courtney, high school, salary, 
$700; Martha E. Randall, grammar as- 
sistant, salary, $500: George F. Spring. 
principal of the evening school. 

LYNN. There will be no trade school 
started this year, owing to the financial 
condition of the city’s treasury. 

COLLEGE HILL. The faculty of Tufts 
College has voted that ‘chapel rushing is 
distinctly in violation of the rule adopted 
by them last year, not only in spirit, but 
in letter; that it is an offense against the 
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sons in this state to manage our business in 
their own and nearby counties. It is mainly office 
work conducted at Salary straight $900 a 
year and expenses — definite, bona fide, no more, no 
ess salary. Monthly, $75. References. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope, Herbert E, Hess, 
Prest., Dept. M, Chicago. 


EAGLE VERTICAL PENS FOR 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
@ VERTICAL NO{ 
NEWYORK. 


No. 1, Medium Point, 


The unprecedented success of the EAGLE VERTICAL PE 
afforded by their use. The skillful preparation by which the P 
NESS, and we can confidently assert that there is no make, 
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No. 2, Medium Fine Point. 


VERTICAL OR UNSHADED WRITING. 


EAGLE PEACIL CO: 
NEW YORK 


No. 4, Extra Fine Point. 


NS is attested by their universal demand and by the general satisfaction 
ens are made has proven them unequaled for DURABILITY and SMOOTH- 
Joreign or domestic, that approaches them in point of excellence. 


EAGLE FLEXIBLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR UNSHADED WRITING. 


No 5, Fine Medium Point. 


PENCIL Co. 


NEw YORK 
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EAGLE PENCIL 


NEW YORK 


No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 


We have manufactured two styles of Flexible Vertical Pens, Nos. 5 and 6. They can be used with 
perfect satisfaction both by the correspondent and the scholar. ‘ 


EAGLE STEEL PENS FOR SLANT OR SHADED WRITING. 


Of the many styles of Steel Pens that we manufacture for SI 


ant or Shaded Writing, we can recommend the No. E 170 for Primary 


Grades, and the Nos. E 120, E goo, E 410, E 460, E 470, E 480, for advanced or higher grades. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


HAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


WORKS: 
703 to 725 Hast I8th St. 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
377 and 379 Broadway. 


laws of the state; and that felony in any 
form will not be allowed on College Hill. 
A repetition of the offense will be harshly 
dealt with.” 

WINCHESTER. The school commit- 
tee has voted to suspend manual train- 
ing for the present. 


ROCKLAND. Miss Delano of the 


North-avyenue school has resigned. 

WATERTOWN. The east end of the 
town will soon have a new schoolhouse, to 
cost $29,200, 

RHODE ISLAND. 

KINGSTON. A business poultry plant 
is soon to be developed in the State Col- 
lege at his place. The work is progress- 
ing as rapidly as the means can be se- 
cured. Professor A. A. Bingham is in 
charge, and is much interested in the subject. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Recently an anonymous 
benefactor offered $100,000 to free Barnard 
College from debt, on condition that $58,- 
000 more were raised within a short time. 
The amount was raised the same day, and 
thus the entire colossal debt wiped out, 
and Barnard is free.——Columbia Uni- 
versity, now 144 years old, opened October 
3 for its new year of work, with 2,000 stu- 
dents, including the university, the college 
of physicians and surgeons, Barnard Col- 
lege, and the Teachers’ College. President 
Low in his opening address, alluding to the 
war with Spain and the part taken by the 
university in the conflict, said that Ameri- 
can conquest was really a triumph of 
schools. The victories of the navy were 
won mostly by men who had never been in 
battle before, who conquered because of 
their training in schoo). 

HAVANA. Charles S. Estes of San- 
ford, a graduate of Colby and Johns Hop- 
kins, has been elected principal of Cook 
Academy. 


(Continued on page 2s8).] 


NEW—NOVEL—CHEAP 
Report Cards 


KELLEY, 


School Blanks RIVER, N. J. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


Inductive Questions and Tables in U. 8. Hist. 
and Civil Gov’t create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examiners and teachers every- 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Me- 
Kinley’s Adm’n included. 2.00 per doz., single copy 25c. 
(Order enough for class use.) * Euclosed find order for 
] 1-2 dozen more copies. Book gives universal satisfac- 
tion.” — H. M. SHUTT, Supt., West Bedford, O. | 

Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, 
adapted to the “letter” or “ per cent.” system of grad- 
ing. Printed to order (100 or more, le. each). Sample 
cards free. R. B. BENNETT & Co., Westerville, U. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


—The Forum for October has the follow- 
ing strong and varied table of contents: 
“England and Russia in the Far East,” by 
Geoffrey Drage, M.P.; “The Populist 
Conceit—The Free Coinage of Silver by the 
United States Alone,” by Senator Justin S., 
Morrill; “About Play-Acting,” by Mark 
Twain; ‘The Conduct of the Cubans in the 
Late War,” by Major-General O. O. How- 
ard: “Amateurs in War,” by A. Maurice 
Low; “Our War with Spain, from the 
Political Point of View,” by Henry Litch- 
field West; “The Dangers of Imperial- 
ism,” by Professor William Macdonald; 
“Bismarck,” by Professor Dietrich 
Schafer; ‘Tammany Past and Present,” 
by Edward Cary; “A Decade of Magazine 
Literature,” by Rev. Charles H. Eaton; 
“Tramps and Hoboes,” by E. Lamar 
Bailey; “Intercollegiate Debating,” by 
Cecil Frederick Bacon; ‘Industrial Inves- 
tigations: Fallacious Statistics and Erro- 
neous Generalizations,” by Jacob Schoen- 
hof; and “The Byron Revival,” by Profes- 
sor William P. Trent. Price, $3.00 a year: 
35 cents a copy. 111 Fifth avenue, N.Y. 

—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
October is an admirable example of a sea- 
sonable and up-to-date illustrated family 
periodical. Its leading article is “The 
Rank and File of the Navy,” by Joseph C. 
Groft, supplemented by Lieutenant Hob- 
son’s spirited words in praise of the 
“Jackies.”’ ‘“‘The Last Days of Bismarck” 
are interestingly described, with the ac- 
companiment of Von Lembach’s famous 
portrait. The descriptive articles include: 
“Orissa, the Holy Land of India,” by the 
Rey. J. M. MacDonald; ‘Ashore in Bim- 
shire” (Barbadoes), by Lillian D. Kelsey; 
“The Natural Bridge of Virginia’; ‘The 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha,” 
and (No. XIII. of the American Cities se- 
ries) “Denver, the Queen City of the 
Rockies,”’ by Charles Thomas Logan. 

—“The Chance of the Unknown Writer” 
is discussed in the Writer (Boston) for 
October by Ruth Hall. Idah M. Stro- 
bridge gives some practical hints about 
filing material for manuscripts in process 
of incubation, and H. A. Schuler discusses 
“The Passing of the Subjunctive.”” The 
“Queries” of the number are exceptionally 
interesting. Book Reviews, a_ timely 
warning to writers, a complete reference 
list of literary articles in current pe. iodi- 
cals, and some unusually interestinz no es 
of literary news make up a magazine 
which every writer, young or old, will find 
to be helpful and instructive. The Writer 
Publishing Company, P. O. Box 1905, 
Boston. 


Manufactory 


A ‘ W. FABER. Wstablished 1761. 
THE ORIGINAL AND WELL-KNOWN 
A. W. Faber's Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 
A, W. Faber'’s Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
Fencils. 
1. W. Faber's English Drawing Pencils, grades. 
A. W. Faber's School Pencils, 5 grades. 
Also many new lines. 
Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates, and 
Slate Pencils. 
A. W. Faber’s Calculating Rulers. 
A. W. Faber’s Rubber-Tipped Lead Pencils. 
For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores. 
See that all goods are initialed ‘A. W.” before the 
name of “ Faber.” 


The name and letters ‘A. W. Faber” are my regis 
tered trade mark in the United States of America. 


78 Reade St., . . New York, 


—Outing for October is a seasonable, in- 
teresting, and finely-illustrated number. 
“Duck Shooting on the Hudson,” ‘The 
Yarn of the Yampa,’ “A Day with 
the Pronghorns,” Walter Camp’s ‘‘Foot- 
bail Review,” ‘“Trouting Over the Old 
Hockett Trail,” and “Lawn Tennis in 
jreat Britain” are a few of the good 
things among the sporting features. In 
the rod and gun and the kennel depart- 
ments Ed. W. Sandys continues a series of 
interesting illustrated sketches of game 
birds and the different breeds of dogs, 
while other well-known experts discuss 
various sporting topics. 


—A writer in the October Ladies’ Home 
Journal shows how easy it is to establish 
and maintain public libraries, even in the 
small country towns. Co-operation of 
effort under capable, enthusiastic direc- 
tion, it is pointed out, will bring the 
sought-for results. The article details 
with exact directness the best way to pro- 
ceed, even suggesting entertainments by 
which money can be raised for the library 
fund. At a small money cost, the writer 
makes it clear that every small town can 
enjoy the benefits of a good library. 


—Harper’s Weekly for October 22 will 
contain some important contributions on 
“The Expansion of the United States,” 
written by Hon. J. G. Carlisle, Senator 
Caffrey, G. L. Rives, and others. Henry 
James’ new novel, ‘‘The Awkward Age,” 
and the resumption of the pages devoted 
to Music and the Drama, lend an added in- 
terest to this journal of civilization. 


1,000 Promiscuous Questions 


— ON - 


ARITHMETIC, 


With Answers. 
New — just out. Pamphlet form. 10 cts., prepaid. 


“Am delighted with it.” 
—W.D. HEVER, Elizabeth, N.d. 


Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, On10,. Box 1, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NHE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO, Specta/s 
Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
sshool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE. Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BEOKWITE. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. . 

For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G, THOMPSON, Principal, 
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AND PREMIUMS. -FACTORY TO FAMILY 

The Larkin tdea fully explained in 

LARKIN SOAPS beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
. soap if mention this publication. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The October Atlantic continues to do 
yeoman service in the handling of great 
national issues. The Anglo-American 
question is treated from the American side 
by Hon. Carl Schurz, and from the English 
standpoint by Albert V. Dicey. The 
authors substantially agree in desiring an 
international friendship between the two 
countries. Of vital importance is a dis- 
cussion by Horace N. Fisher of our new 
foreign policy, in which he traces the his- 
tory of the past policies of our own and 
European nations. The brilliant and 
characterististic Carlyle letters are con- 
tinued. Professor Mark H. Liddell makes 
another vigorous appeal for the teaching 
of English, taking Shakespeare for his 
theme. Prince Kropotkin brings his biog- 
raphy up to his leaving home at fifteen 
years of age to join the imperial corps of 
pages. In “Buds, Flowers, and People,” 
Bradford Torrey describes a trip among 
the mountains of North Carolina—a most 
picturesque and beautiful region. Profes- 
sor Newcomb, in his “Reminiscences,” 
takes the reader to Paris during the com- 
mune, where he calmly studies the astro- 
nomical records of the past 200 years. 
Woodrow Wilson sketches the character of 
William Bagehot, the noted English pub- 
licist; and Irving Babbitt depicts that of 
George Sand. Professor Kuno Francke 
analyzes the personal character of Bis- 
marck. The interest of the Battle of the 
Strong becomes more intense and the story 
rapidly approaches a thrilling and dra- 
matic climax. Joseph A. Altsheler con- 
tributes a weird and characteristic war 
tale entitled ““At the Twelfth Hour.” The 
whole number continues the steady ad- 
vance in quality and interest which has 
been so noticeable recently. Price, $4.00 a 
year; 35 cents a_ copy. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—Under the caption of “The United States 
and the Far East,’ the North American 
Review for October presents two timely 
articles, viz.: ‘“‘What Shall Be Done About 
the Philippines?”” by Mayo W. Hazeltine, 
and “Our Policy in China,’ by the Hon. 
Mark B. Dunnell. “The Movement for 
Municipal Reform”’ is discussed by C.inton 
Rogers Woodruff, secretary of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, while Professor 
Goldwin Smith contributes an essay on 
“The Origin of Morality.” Major-General 
J. C. Breckinridge, U.S. A., writes on “Our 
National Folly and its Victims,’ and Ad- 
miral P. H. Colomb, R. N., deals with the 
subject of ‘‘The United States Navy Under 
the New Conditions of National Life.” 
An educational article on ““Manual Train- 
ing and the Pocr” is by Eliiott F.ower, 
while “‘The. Minimum Capital of a Na- 
tional Bank” is the theme of a financial 
paper by Thornton Cooke. “Legislative 
Elections in France’ are described by 
Walter B. Seaife, and the “Difficuities in 
Assimilating Hawaii’ treated by Rear- 
Admiral L. A. Beardslee, U. S. N. A see- 
ond installment of “Bismark and Motley’ 
is furnished by J. P. Grund. “Organized 
Self-Help and State Aid in Ireland” is by 
the Rt. ‘Hon. Horace Plunkett, M. P.; 
“Cable Cutting in War,” by G. E. Walsh; 
“Danger of Political Apathy,’ by Speed 
Mosby; “Fancy Work or Nature Studies,” 
by Kate Gannett Wells; “How Can 
Homicide Be Decreased?” by the Rev. W. 
Rede, D. D.; and ‘Boys’ Clubs,” by Wini- 
fred Buck. Price, $5.00 a year; s'ngle 
copy, 50 cents. New York: 3 East Four- 
teenth street. 


—As the opening article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for October, Pro- 
fessor W. Z. Ripley contributes a supple- 
mentary paper to his series on “The Ra- 
cial Geography of Europe,” relating to 
Russia and the Slavs. Under the heading 
“Evolution of High Wages from Low Cost 
of Labor,”’ Edward Atkinson predicts the 
ultimate suppression of war by the evolu- 
tion of the forces of commerce. “Plant 
Life in the Canary Islands” is pictur- 
esquely described by Alice Carter Cook. 
Professor C. Hanford Henderson con- 
siders ‘The Place of Manual Training ina 
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Rational Educational System.” ‘Some 
Weather Freaks of the West Indies” are 
told of by Dr. Felix L. Oswald. In “Some 
Psychical Aspects of Muscular Exercise,” 
D. Luther Gulick regards physical culture 
from the point of view of the hygiene of 
the brain. James Collier directs his 
present study of ‘The Evolution of Colo- 
nies” to the subject of “The Law” that 
shapes the evolution. In “Young Greek 
Boys and Old Greek Schools,’ Frederic E. 
Whitaker inquires what were the char- 


-acter and methods of that education 


which made the ancient Greeks for more 
than 2,000 years the intellectual leaders of 
the world. “The First Half Century 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science” is reviewed 
by Professor Daniel S. Martin. A sketch 
and portrait of Sir Richard Quain, the 
late eminent British physician and sani- 
tarian, are given. The “Departments” 
include reviews of recent scientific lit- 
erature and an interesting collection of 
“Fragments of Science.”” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, 50 cents a num- 
ber; $5.00 a year. 


AN OUTING THAT IS EXCITING AND 
HEALTHFUL. 


That Maine is the greatest paradise for 
those of sporting inclination was long 
since granted, but to the average New 
Englander the Sportsman’s show in Bos- 
ton last spring was an eye-opener. Hun- 
dreds who visited this marvelous exhibi- 
tion declared that this fall they should 
participate in this, the most fascinating 
sport; and that the promises are being 


‘made good is already evidenced by the 


great travel toward the Maine hunting 
grounds. On every east-bound train will 
be found great quantities of trappings 
and outfits of the huntsmen, while the 
sportsmen talk over and dream of the ex- 
citement incident to the deer hunt. Many 
are the city men now-a-days who are en- 
joying a palatable spread of venison, the 
result of the good luck of some friend; 
but to be able to participate in the chase 
of a deer or moose is an enjoyment that 
is finely described in a recent article in 
Outing, which reads like this: — 

“It was a delightful November after- 
noon, and the air was just invigorating 
enough to make one feel happy and full of 
life. 

“It was to a barren opening about a 
mile from our camp that we were 
bound, and to reach it we were obliged 
to pass a small lake, when. suddenly, we 
saw on the shore opposite a great bull 
moose. Our guide quickly made prepara- 
tions to call. The old fellow at the first 
challenge showed in every move that he 
was ready and willing to fight, and imme- 
diately started in our direction. To see 
that great angered beast tearing through 
the underbrush, bellowing as only an in- 
furiated animal can, was a most thrilling 
and exciting experience. 

“When within a short distance from us 
he stopped. Tossing his head high in the 
air, he pawed the earth,—his every man- 
ner Was that of the ‘King of the Woods, 
that he is. We still remained under 
cover, and, fearing that he might start in 
another direction, we discussed in a hur- 
ried manner the advisability of another 
call. If successfully given, all well and 
good; if there happened to be the slightest 
flaw the chances were fatal. The call was 
given, and that it was rightly given we 
soon discovered, for toward us he came, 
and, in less time than it takes to tell it. 
he appeared before us, his magnificent 
antlers raised aloft over his massive head. 
His eyes, large and red, showed that he 
meant business, while his mane stood 
erect and bristling. Shoot! they cried, 
and with as much calmness as my condi- 
tion permitted J raised my gun and let her 
g0 I was blinded by the smoke, but, 
from the tearing about that was going on, 
I knew that I had brought him down.” 

This experience is not exceptional, but 
a regular and oft-repeated occurrence, 
and one in which you would delight. 

The Boston & Maine railroad and its 
connections pervades every part of this 
resourceful country, and its trains are 
run at convenient hours; and in the par- 
lor sleeping-car service that is in effect 
you can go there in luxury and comfort. 

If you want to know of the hunting re- 
gions of Maine, send a two-cent stamp to 
the general passenger agent, B. & M. rail- 
road, Boston, for the book entitled “Fish- 
ing and Hunting,” which is profusely. il- 
lustrated 
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PACIFIC STATES. 
IDAHO. 


StateLditor, GEORGE FE, KNEPVPER, Lewisiou. 

Joseph P. Blanton, A. M., LL.D., of the 
University of Missouri was recently 
unanimously elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. He is a native of Vir- 
ginia, forty-eight years old, and a gradu- 
ate of Hampden-Sidney College. For 
nine years he was president of the Kirks- 
ville normal school. From there he was 
promoted to the University of Missouri, 
where, during the past seven years, he has 
filled the chair of pedagogy and philoso- 
phy, and was also dean of the normal de- 
partment. tie will assume the duties of 
his new position about the first of No- 
vember. 

Superintendent J. C. Muerman of Mos- 
cow was recently elected deputy grand 
master of the state of Idaho at the 
Masonic grand lodge held at Boise. 

The Lewiston normal has increased its 
teaching force, and is in every way in a 
flourishing condition. The enrollment is 
unusually large. The senior class num- 
bers fifteen. 

Professor J. C. Wilcox is the new prin- 
cipal of the Lewiston high school. The 
office of superintendent was recently es- 
tablished, and Rev. J. D. McConkey was 
elected to the place. 

The schools of Boise City are now under 
the management of Superintendent Dan- 
iels. The new superintendent, though 
not recently engaged in school work, 
made himself a reputation a few years 
ago in the same position he now holds. 


UTAH. 

State Editor, WM. H. TiBBALS, Salt Lake City. 

The public schools of Salt Lake City 
opened on the 12th of September with quite 
an increase in attendance over that of last 
year. In the high school the enrollment 
exceeds 500. The students are enjoying 
the new quarters prepared for them dur- 
ing the summer. This city has magnifi- 
cent graded school buildings, but lacks a 
suitable high school building. Dr. 
Travis of Chicago has been elected pro- 
fessor of history in the high school in the 
place of Professor A. W. Smith, resigned. 
——An experimental kindergarten has 
been opened in the Webster building, 
under the supervision of the kindergarten 
department of the state normal school.—— 
The enrollment of the State University, 
which opened last week, has passed the 500 
mark. The normal department is es- 
pecially popular. Dr. J. E. Talmage, 
professor of geology, spent his vacation 
making a study of the geological features 
of Norway and Sweden. 


The new building for the state normal 
school, located at Cedar City, was ready 
for the opening of the year last week. 
Nearly 100 students are already enrolled. 

Professor J. F. Merrill of the university 
has a leave of absence for a year, and will 
spend the time in pursuing the study of 
physics in Johns Hopkins University. 

Salt Lake Collegiate Institute has begun 
the new year with very large increase of 
attendance. The boarding department is 
overcrowded, There have been some 
changes in the faculty. Miss Grace Lor- 
baugh takes the place of Miss Hulburd, 
who married and went to Denver. Miss 
Furry of Oxford Seminary takes the place 
of Miss Harrold, who has gone to Mount 
Pleasant. 

Professor I. N. Smith, formerly a teacher 
in the Collegiate Institute, after a year in 
business, has returned to the profession, 
and is now principal of Hungerford 
Academy at Springfield. Miss Nellie Tay- 
lor, one of the teachers of this academy, 
spent part of her vacation in Yellowstone 
park. 

Salt Lake College has begun the new 
year under very favorable circumstances. 
The faculty has been increased. Rev. J. N. 
Brown of Paola, Kan., Professor Cooley of 
Johns Hopkins, and Miss Condon of Mt. 
Holyoke are the new members of the 
faculty. Great inspiration is given to this 
institution by the pledge of $50,000 from 
Dr. D. K. Pearson, on condition that the 
college raise $100,000. President W. S. 
Hunt feels very much encouraged, and is 
working hard on the matter. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
fromm teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


SCARED LIFE 


Mrs. Fannie Smith, of Terre Haute, haq 
been for more than ten years confined {, 
her bed, absolutely unable to move hand 
or foot. Her case was utterly hopeless, 
according to physicians. She was alone 
one day, when suddenly the cry of fire was 
raised. The fire proved to be in an adjoin 
ing house, and attracted, for the time being, 
the attention of the family, so that they 
did not think of the sick woman upstair< 
As the cries grew louder with the increas 
ing crowd and the engines rumbled along 
the streets, and the woman realized th. 
the fire was close at hand, her agony lx 
came almost unendurable. Suddenly, as 
the noises swelled into a great cry, and as 
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she thought she heard the hissing of the 
flames she leaped with a bound from the 
bed and ran down stairs. She had been 
shocked into life. 

This is not a solitary case. The story of 
this event in the newspapers called out 
from various sources accounts of similar 
events in which cure had been wrought by 
strong excitement. These facts are import- 
ant because they prove that there is a great 
reserve force in nature upon which the 
sick can draw if they can once be brought 
into contact with that reserved force by the 
use of proper means. 

In a large majority of cases, these people 
if they could be acted upon by the required 
force could be restored to a condition of 
healthy, happy livisg. There is for these, 
as there is for everyone, a great reserve 
force in nature, a great power of recuper- 
ation, when the proper means can be 
brought into use, to cause this reserved 
force to flow and to start up the machinery 
of recuperation. The great need of the 
despairing and helpless sick is HOPE. But 
suppose your case is consumption. Is 
there any hope for that? Let‘us see. 

It is an idle thing to discuss the question 
of the curability of consumption. When 
doctors disagree who shall decide? Let us 
waive that question entirely and look at 
the facts as they are. Here are hundreds 
of cases of persons who have been desper- 
ately ill. They had the scarlet color in the 
face, the drenching night-sweats, the wast- 
ing away of flesh, hacking cough, short- 
ness of breath, the spitting of blood, the 
daily weakening, which betokens consump- 
tion. They believed they had consumption 
and said so. ‘The doctors said they had 
consumption and could give 

NEITHER HOPE NOR HELP. 

These people have taken Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery and are living 
in the activity of their business pursuits or 
their household duties. It may be that all 
the symptoms were false, that all the doc- 
tors were mistaken, that the patients them- 
selves were wrong, that they did not have 
consumption at all. But the fact remains 
that they were sick, shut out from active 
life and losing with every day their grip 
upon the present. It may be that they did 
have consumption and have it yet and are 
not cured, but if there is any medicine that 
will do as the ‘‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’? has done for such as these; will 
destroy every consequence of the disease 
and sweep away all its symptoms; will 
relieve from pain and put the life back 
upon the plane of perfect health, then the 
namte of consumption becomes but a bug- 
bear to scare the weak. As a matter of 
fact, it is of no moment what the doctor 
shali call the disease that releases me 
from life, if I have lived my life to the 
full limit of its years and to the full en- 
joyment of its pleasures, its labors and its 
relations. 

Three physicians treated David Wartzenluft, 
Esg., of Shoemakersville, Berks Co., Pa., and 
told him there was nocure for him. That was 
years ago. ‘To-day at 75 he writes his story and 
says: “I then used Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, and was entirely cured.”’ 

‘““As you know, five years ago the doctors 
had given me up to die with consumption,” 
writes Mr. McKinney, of Deepwater, 
Fayette Co., W. Va.: ‘I took treatment from 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, and am entirely well now. I 
have taken steadily, as directed, his ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery.’ 

L. D. Finney, Esq., of Amelia, Alleghany Co., 
N. C., writes: ‘After recovering from a spell 
of typhoid fever, I was taken with a terrible 
cough. After trying several remedies and all 
to no avail I decided to try Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. After taking one bottle I felt 
greatly relieved, and after using seven bottles I 
was entirely cured. Dr. Pierce’s medicine is all 
it is claimed to be It is worth its weight in 
gold to suficring humanity,” 


Jones—‘‘My doctor advises me to ride a 
wheel an hour a day.” 


Wheeler (contemptuously)—‘Only an 
ted aday! He must be a homeopath,”— 
uck, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
The Battle of Harlem Heights....................... 
De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars.................. 


Inside One Hundred 
Model Homes for Little Money...................... 
DeSotoand His Men in the Laud of Florida....... 
Freytag’s Die Verlorene Handschrift................ 
Manual of the History of French Literature........ 
The Modern Man and 
California Plants in Their Homes.... ............... 


Publisher. Price. 


Author. 
Schurmann, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y, 
Simmons. Ginn & Co., Boston. 35 
Dow. = 1.20 
Black. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 1.75 
Trowbridge. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Hall. Douvleday & McClure Co., N.Y. .50 
Johnson. “ os + 
Giddings. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.10 
King. “ +6 1.50 
Hewett. + 60 
Brunetiere. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston, 2.00 
Denton. T. S. Dennison, Chicago 25 
Davidson. B. R. Baumgardt & Co., Los Angeles, .90 
Ellis. Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. -- 
Crane. Elliot Fay & Sons, Potsdam,N. Y. — 
Cheney. The Author, Buffalo, N. Y. 25 


A COVER DESIGN BY GRASSET. 


The November Century is to have a 
novelty in the way of a colored cover de- 
sign by Grasset, the famous poster-maker 
of Paris. He has pictured Alexander the 
Great on his steed ‘“‘Bucephalus,” to mark 
the opening of Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler’s serial, “Life of Alexander,” 


which will be a feature of the magazine 
during the coming year. Grasset’s pres- 
ent design is entirely different from his 
famous Napoleon poster, “The Sun of 
Austerlitz,’”’” which he made for the Cen- 
tury, but it is none the less striking. The 
great gray war-horse is represented in the 
immediate foreground, reined in until he 
has almost fallen on his haunches. On 
his back is the determined young Alex- 
ander, in rich trappings of gold and pur- 
ple. The background is a typical Mace- 
donian scene, with stately temples and 
palaces showing through the foliage. In 
the distance are the purple Olympian 
mountains. The colors are quiet, but 
rich, like old tapestries. The cover for 
the December Century, which will also be 
printed in colors, has been designed by 
the eminent French artist, Tissot, who 
painted the famous illustrations for the 
“Life of Christ.” 


THE BAD BOYS DELIGHTED. 


Judge Frank T. Wilson, who has had 
many years’ experience with optical pro- 
jection in the common schools, and is an 
expert in all that concerns the use of the 
stereopticon and magic lantern in educa- 
tion, speaks thus of his success in making 
works of art an incidental feature in the 
public schools under his charge: ‘The 
suppressed exclamations @f delight,’”’ says 
Mr. Wilson, “and the rapt attention with 
which the entire school gazed at some fine 
masterpiece of art is indescribable. The 
tougher the school, the greater seemed 
the satisfaction with which the picture 
was received.” 

This is corroborated by the experience 
of others. Not long ago a philanthropic 
gentleman was giving a free exhibit of 
lantern pictures to an audience gathered 
from the slums of New York. The pic- 
tures were exquisite paintings of flowers 
and plants; a crowd of young toughs at- 
tended the meeting with the avowed pur- 
pose of breaking up the exhibition, but as 


ANTED — SEVERAL TRUSTWORTHY PER. 

sons in this state to manage our business in 
their own and nearby counties. It is mainly office 
work conducted at home. Salary straight $900 a 
year and expenses — definite, bona fide, no more, no 
less salary. Monthly, $75. References. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope, Herbert E. Hess, 
Prest., Dept. M., Chicago. 


one beautiful painting after another 
flashed out on the sereen, the hostility 
faded away, and at the close of the enter- 
tainment the same crowd of: toughs es- 
corted the exhibitor several blocks, in 
order that no harm should come to him. 
The gentleman further stated that his 
most appreciative audiences had been 
among the “submerged tenth’; and it 
may be truly said that in schools com- 
posed of a more favored class of children 
the hunger for beautiful pictures is 
searcely less great. So vast is the field 
covered by possible illustration, and so 
perfect the facilities of making pictures 
in this era of photography, that the lan- 
tern as a factor in education has come to 
be virtually as necessary as text-books, to 
which, indeed, it is supplementary. No 
school need make the plea that it cannot 
afford a lantern, as the price of a good and 
available instrument is easily within 
reach of any school wherein the board or 
the teachers really make up their minds 
to have one. 

By addressing Messrs. J. B. Colt & Co. 
of New York, makers of and dealers in 
the best and most effective lanterns and 
stereopticons, full information on the sub- 
ject may be obtained, with catalogues giv- 
ing prices, styles, and methods of 
operating. 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ’97. The edition—a large one—was 


exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ’98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The book has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. Write address plainly, and state where 
you saw the advertisement. Ocb-15t 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42 Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


¢ Ceutral for shopping and theatres. 
e Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree , 


Rooms, 82 OO per Day and Upwards. é 
440244604 2608080 


TIME fs 


MONEY. 


SAVE /T BY USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. 


‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at 


Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


Denver 1.30 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific 


kK, TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 
E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 


S. A. HUTCHISON, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
E. L. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tht. Agt., 


Railroad address 
w. MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St,, Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.... 


knew more. Sothe schoolmaster’s only modest way to 
¥ publish the results when he could not do so, will 


send his name where it is sure to be considered 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Azditorium Building, 


Established in 1884, Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Che Albert & Clark Ceachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
The largest Agency in the West. 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and F REI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, and Governess# ‘or 


every department of inatruction; recommends zood schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FutTon, ... 


‘all on or address 


23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


a C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
F F F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


The PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY Ave. New Yoo 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs teachers, as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 22 piace 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,..... 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRACUSE THACHERS’ AGHNCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Positions for all grades, and in every State from the Atlantic to the | 100 Normal] and College 


Pacitie Ocean. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES guarantee satisfaction. 


graduates wanted, 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


7 with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
KACHE for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


ALBANY TEACHERS’? AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


If in search of either, you may find 
it to your advantage lo write us fully 
in regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


SUUTIIWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. NASR VILLE, 
The South and Ww est dies vere business 


in that field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TRACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, ¢ olleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Establiished 18:0. 
150 Firra AVE. (corner of Twentieth St.), . 
NEW YORK CIPY: 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manag: r, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 25% Washington St., 
Recommends sw teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Wren WRITING to our advertisers, please 


mention the “ Journal of Kdnestian.” 


TeachersWanted Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| Teachers who are willing todevote a 
‘Wanted, 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced sia months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. | 


art of their spare time to coliciting 


|orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
‘for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
b 


all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
NEW ENGLAND POB. CO, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


When writing to our advertisers,please mention this journal, 


|| 
AN AGE of advertising is here. The merchant who does not advertise is likely to be bankrupt; indeed, the 
4 success of merchants is largely eopensont on their skill in advertising. Professional men are ad- 
vertised we ae by their sermons, lawyers by their cases, physicians by their funerals—all these matters 
get into the daily press and the sewing-circle gossip. But the teacher’s work is done under cover; few know 
d Selections from the Poems of Burns much about it, or would know how to estimate it if they 
Felin advertise is through a teacher's agency. The 0 
will make inquiries that he would shrink from, will 
Crooked ral when vacancies come, and when he is the best man will say so. Some teachers try to do this work for them. 
: rhe Instinct of Step-Fatherhood..................... selves, Not seldom a teacher gets out a circular telling what a great man he is, and sends it broadcast among 1 
Physical Science at Home............................ boards of education. When a man pees a circular like that he usually tosses it into the waste-basket, remem- : : 
e Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac.............. about the anything, ouly that he must he is seeking a new one. j 
a acher may entrast his case to a reputable agency as he wou to a lawyer; ; ; 
Advanced Lessons in Geography................... ee 
| j 
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JTOURNAT OF EDUCATION. Vol. XLVIL.—No. 16. 


Pees: v4 pom Publishers. Parker’s Golden Rules 

A HISTO RY Governing Discussion. 
(1A | | CORTINA’S, SELF INSTRUCTOR MURAL EARLE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA |} 29 LESSONS: 


in schools and self- $1.50 

study. lete, .50. 288 Stree 


y *rize, Columbian 
ITS E O P L E A N D ITS | N STITUTI O N S Sample c. 1 simp!) 
Learn by our original and shmple 
LANGUAGES BY method those 
Academy, and have most perfe ’ 
PHONOGRAPH and amusement combined, 


Bound in Half-leather, 1.00. bd 


is i i Ti history. Such | 

‘‘ This is a manual of United States History, rather than a fully developed L Suc 

they will find Mr. Morris’s History to be. he first point which impresses us in its favor is its UNIV ERSITY $ Write for Catalogue, 
very decided national feeling, which in a book so obviously intended for young readers must & w& Price-List, vt 

especially as it is achieved by no patriotic rhetoric, doubtful Any \olormaiien. 


| considered a very great merit, ) pa : 
or but by the simple, straightforward, and dignified of PU B LIS H | N G 
subject. The whole history is placed on a broad and high ground, where it commands yt 43.47 East $0th St, 
pleads for itself, and is large enough and noble enough to leave the most patriotic citizen as 
to speak the truth about its minor episodes. . . . The proportions and perspective of t “ COMPANY: eae e New York 6 
history are well preserved. As much of the philosophy of the history, of its constitutiona < 
lation to civilization is introduced as a work of this class and brevity Sep eeeeeeeaneoes= 
and at the furthest possible remove from a dull chronicle | N, B, Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


And we send /ree to any applicant our 7—\ 
‘Books Wanted"’ Catalogue of over 2,000 © 


ns 


school-books, with the prices at which 
we accept second-hand as well as new 


books. © 
©)) 
We pay cash ~ 
For all marketable school-books, or if © 

desired, on ac- 
v7 count, to be paid by us in other school- \ 
© books from time to time as needed. © 


development and general re 
would bear. It is the reverse of dry, 
of events.” — New York Independent. 


Z ention this ad. 


{BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


| AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | PRoaressive TExcHERS OF GREE 


Fully Illustrated, with Maps. The Beginners | SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: 


i e b “ he principles of pedagogy, it is a great 
Price: Exchange, 35 cents ; Introduction, 60 cents. applying tl older grammars and lesson books.”’— 
q : it is unquestionably the best beginner’s book in print.” Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
| —“*iIt will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi- Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 

\ mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.” Five Diplomas 

EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. 
WoRG ESTE R S C H OOL ICTIONA R I ES Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
j . the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
THE SERIES CONSISTS OF Entirely New. —Without a Master] encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
9 every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
WORC ESTER S PRIMARY DICTIONA RY, " Pitman Ss Practical Freneh Grammar oxpreesion 8 studied as a manifestation of the processes 
and Conversation.’’ of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 


WORC ESTER’S NEW SC HOOL DICTIONARY, Latest and most successful method, /mitated pronun- 
‘ — ‘ gee vocabularies. 200 pages, 40c.; cloth, Vhe Outiook (from a review of the books of S. 8. Curry 
WO RC ES ER S NEW COM PREH ENSIVE DICTIO NA RY, “Areal y admirable and notably ingenious work.”—J. Lessons in Vocal 
; “ DICTIONARY Y. Press. “*No better book for self-tuition.”—Ave Maria. Expression, Imagination and "Pramatic Instinct 
“HCrTy 4 ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
WO RC ESTER S NEW ACADEMIC Leland work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
“A good working dictionary should be in the hands of every child in the upper grades Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S tific and artistic principles. i 
of the grammar school. ‘There is no substitute for the dictionary; it is an essential tool " Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
to a learner. The spelling-book cannot take its place; the teacher, however erudite, can- Rai n bow H rayons sent “ee pkey oe eaten 
not supply the need; it is as important and as essential for acquiring a correct knowledge of Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 


i iphieal 7 colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
the meanings of W ords and of the spelling of words as is a map for topographical study PRB solentifically correct, for maps. charts, draw. ii yi ~ eel 
Journal of Education. ings, teaching, ete. ‘* Rainbow,” Radiant,”  Edu- NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
j cational” packages. Also in 14 gross boxes, solid or JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
i assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. subscr ption free. 
FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Rochester, N. ¥. N. E. PUBLISHING CO, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. |... "RANKIN thane. Pe 
S/L VER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


Eagle Graphophone 


FREE. 


‘ Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTO™ REW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston &t, 29-33 K. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


: NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


Full series now ready. Published in yearly and half yearly numbers, with manuals. Provide 
a systematic course in modern art study for schools in accordance with the most approved ideas 
of leading experts in all parts of the country. 


New Water Color Boxes (Over 1,000 different Musical Records in stock, $3.50 per dozen.) 
School Hoom PKHictures 


Two new books of great interest ready Nov. Ist: 


To éntroduce our Office and Typewriter specialties more widely, we offer 


EGYPT. By Watrter S. Perry of Pratt Institute. Both fully the following inducements. All our goods are standard and guaranteed, 
TO Please state what color carbon paper or ribbons desired, and for what machine : 
The Prang Educational Company 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO GERBER’S CARBON SPECIALTIES. 


Established over 16 years. 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. Vo 1 Outfit N « 
o 3 Outfit 
RELIEF MAPS. 
; United States, with neighboring ocean poe modeled on Trade Price. Trade Price. 
curvature; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Va ley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvins, &. : 1 Eagie Phonograph (all complete) — $10.00 | 1 Eagle Phonograph............. $10.00 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &e. © Typewriter Ribbons.........-..- 
ypewriter Ribbons........... 4.50 
Weshingtion School Collections 
Mineruis, Aniwals, at less than one- $14.50 1 box Carbon Paper (any color). . 3.00 
half the usual 40 Minerals in yooud case, or 40 Rocks 
with nuplivate (rayments, fur $2 09. of types of invertebrates OUR PRICE for same $7.50 1 14-K. Gold Fountain Pen....... 2.50 
for $5.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 AMC... . 
pages, Se.ud for circulars. ge 2 Musical Records........ 1,00 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C, 
No. 2 Outfit. $21.00 


Hmerson College Of Oratory. | QURPRICE for same... $10.00 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. i Ribb 4.50 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and| 1 box Carbon Paper (any color).-- 3.00 2 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and We want good and reliable Agents every- 
prac ' al work in every department. Chartered by the State. there: liberal ee, . ' 

Term opens October 12. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, $17.50 

CHARLES: WESLE EMERSON, Prest.. trial order at once. 
enw Yorner t treets, K 
OUR PRICE for $8.50 Remit P. O. Order, ov N. Y. Draft. 

U BSCRIBERS to theJOURNAL a | A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
can have their subscriptions ad- dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
vanced siz mouths by sending a in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 


new yearly subscription. enimmer schools or institutes. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, U N | O N O F F | C E S U P P L sd (C O 


3 Somerset St.. Boston. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


S3 Nassau Street, New York. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 
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